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my experience lately gained, it seems to be not the memory bat the in- 
ventive facul'y that is employed, the mind being entirely occupied with 
revolving all the various echemes of escap, possible and impossitle. I 
admit that as I hang on to the floor of ice, like the cherabim in Raphael's 
pictures (and witb just as much consciousn:ss of lower extremities), there 
was one thought based upon the past, not occupying any distinct place 
in the order of thoughts, but floating aboat independently like a tune, 
and mixing itself with them all—the thought of Editb, with her ordinary 
gentleness and timidity, and her wonderful pluck in emergency. But 
with such an exception of a powerfal impression able to force its way in 
against the strongest instinct of human nature, it seems to me that it is 
not till one is quite safe again, and the engrossin {instinct has fulfilled 
its mission and is gone, that that flood of recollections, of which people 
talk, dashes into the void. Then all one’s various ties to life pass before 
the mind with wonderfal quickness, mixed with iovoluotary speculations 
as to the results probable if they had been suddenly snapped. It is this 
overwhelming sense of all that one has escaped, oftener, I take it, than 
apy — weakness from over-exertion, that makes many a strong 

reel, and many a strong body faint, after danger. © one ever 
faints daring danger, except from the accident of concomitant pain ; the 
mind is a great deal better occupied. Bat I don’t miud confessing now, 
that about what time the necessity for physical swimming ceased, a 
strong inclination for a mental process of the same name and nature be- 
gan i and that it was only a sense of the ridicul of the p g 

enabled me successfully to resist it. 

Now reach down that-venerable folio from the shelf, and Jet quiant, 
naive old Stow tell us how his generatioa disported itself on ice, and how 
skates were made before iron had achieved its present ada ~ ay | to 
all the wants of man. His accountis, you will see, a trandation om 
the Latin of “ Fitzberbert.” 

“ When that great Moorish Lake at the North part of the City wall is 
frozen over, great companies of young men goe to sport upon the yoe, 
then fetching a runne, and setting their feet at a distance, and placing 
their bodies sidewise, they slide a great way. Others take —— of yoe, 
as if it were great Mil-stones, and make seats ; many golog before, draw 
him that sits tbereon, holdiog one another by the hand ; in going so 
fast, sometime they all fall downe together : rome are better prac 
to the yce, and binde to their shooes, Bones, as the legs of some beasts, 
aod Stakes in their bands, headed with sharpe yron, which some- 
times they strike against the yce ; and these men goe on with such speed, 
as doth a Bird in the Aire, or Darts shot from some warlixe Eogine : 
sometime two men set themselves at a distance, and ranne one against 
another, as it were at tilt, with these Stakes, wherewith one or both par- 
ties are throwne downe, not without some hurt to their bodies ; and after 
their fall, by reason of the violent motion, are carried a good distance 
one from avother : and wheresoever the yoe doth touch their head, it 
rubs off the ekin and bruiseth it : (totum decorticat, Fitzy!) and if one fall 
upon his leg or bis arme, it is usually broken: Bat youog men being 

ly of honovr, and desirous of victory, doe thus exercise themselves 
counterfeit battels, that they may beare the brant more strongly, 
when they come to it in good carnest.””—7he Survey of London. 

How thoroughly the fine old fellow anderstands the object of athletic 
sports, which I sauiee to see at last beginning to be appreciated again 
in our own day. And isn’t his idea of the correct attitude for sliding 
delightful, aud the sang froid with which he talks ofa flayed face or a 
broken leg! I wonder if any museum preserves a specimen of those 
bone skates,*and how they were fastened to the shoe: the conventional 
spike must have been an impossible adjunct, and tight binding the only 
means of ; even asl have seen the present representatives of 
Uneas and Chingach carefully hammet the spikes and screws out of 
modern skates, and then strapping them under moccasins little thicker 
than the cover of “Fraser’s Magazine,” scud lustily over their frozen 
lakes. But of course an outside edge or any of the elegances of akating 
are beyond the power of gear so il!-secured, and even a sharp turn would 
have a strong tendency to reverse the relative positions of skate and 
foot, to their mutual disadvantage. 

It was dusk when we left the pool, and it is quite dark now ; and here 
come home all the rest, hurrying in from a snow-storm which has con- 

till now the rites of sepultare which it has long been 
medi' for our ice, aud it as long a life, and eke as merry, 
as it conveniently could. No more skating while tbis frost lasts; and 
the of the equire’s ice-carts, whom I spied lurking in ambash 
the trees as we came away, may now wreak their mieobief on the 

down our to-morrow’s malisons on 





Well, I must say that I feel most voluptuously comfortable, and have 
& hage appetite for diauer. And don’t you find yourself a healthier and 
a happier man, and see cause to bless me for forcibly abducting you to 
air and exercise, from your miserable scheme of wasting this glorious 
day in peevish pokings of the fire, and helpless shiveriogs over the news- 
paper ?—T. G. F.—Fraser’s, ' 
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MICHEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 
Extracted from his “ Art-Studies.”’ 

Michel Angelo Buonarotti was born at the castle of Caprese, near 
Arezzo, March 6tb, 1474. Inferior to L do in p 1 beauty, 
courtly accomplishments, and breadth of genius, he excelled him ia pro- 
fandity of imagination and force of character. His figure was spare and 
bony, but compact and active, while his countenance, overshadowed by 
@ massive brain, at no time attractive, became much less so after the 
bones of bis nose were crushed by a blow from the sculptor Torrigiano, 
in @ youthful fracas ; an injury which permanently disfigured bim. “A 
sarcaam of his having stung me to the quick” is the palliation bis aseail- 
ant ey years afterwards made to Benvenuto Cellini, an equally rash 
and hot artist, for bis misdeed. Strong will and prodigious ia- 
tellectual power, blended in amiable repose when not over excited by 
mental or moral disdain, marked bis featurer. His esthetic facalties—he 
was also poet and musician—were undisturbed by any bias towards 
oe Sane he was partial to metaphysics. Like Leonardo, the in- 

was his predominating temperament. He never married, nor 
formed—so far as can be knowa—a sexual relation with any woman. 
Still he was capable of deep and pure friendship with the sex, though this 
trait was not developed until his sixty-third year, when he formed that 
sincere attachment for the illustrious Vittoria Colonna whieh proved the 
os feature of both their lives. Itwas of aa ideal, sacred nature, 
to strengthen his religious justincts and foster his taste for theo- 
uaee lations. The teader and dignified Lbaracter of their relation 
is logis suggested % himself, when he was summoned to her death- 
bed to bid farewell for Time. Deeply moved, he revereatiaily kissed her 
hand, afterwards observing that he ouly regretted he had not ventured to 
walteen sieve ie the cblet opic of b 
gb love t is sonnets, yet he treats it as an 
abstract or a spiritual emotion, which of itself bee satisfactory to his 
nature that he never appears to dasire ite personality. * * * * - 
divi, who knew bim intimately, writes “1 bave often heard Michel An- 
Teasoa and discourse on love, but I never heard him speak on other 





mea. 
than Platonic love.. In a long intimacy I have never heard from bis 


mouth a single word that was not perfectly decorous, and had not for its 
object to extinguish ia youth improper and lawless desire, His 
own nature is a stranger to depravity.” 
In bis eighty-second year he nursed bis faithful servant Urbino, who 
had been with him twenty-six years, but was thea dying, with the devo- 
tion of a br watchiog over him day and aight, never tekiag off his 
clothes to r aud Goally closing bis eyes with his own baads. This 
pious duty gone, he writes to Vasari, “My loss is most severe and my 
profound. lever found bim incomparable and faithful, the prop 
and repose of oe old “se, and be bas passed away, leaving me no other 
hope but that of rejoining bim in Paradise. The greater part of me is 
departed with him, nor does aught remain behind but a deep sense of 
pe gle 
Michel Angelo at beart was of an affectionate disposi and strong! 
attached to the few he esteemed, but reckless of my those be die 
spised or dissented from. While his moral courage is aoquestionable, 
pes = aye sensibilities gave bim at times the air of timidity. Ordi- 
ly be was patient and forbeariog. Bat oothing excited him quicker 
than lojastice, especially if pat upoa another ; oa such occasions bis in- 
my et became the more forcible because of his keen moral suscepti- 


og u 8 delicate, nervous organization, He ittle, 
ly aad Dovgudarty, suffering constantly from ot per ted 





moroseness in him, for which individuals of saner constitutions made but 
scanty allowacce. He coveted solitude because of his devotion to his 
studies. The public aceuged bim of pride and oddity. Uadoubtedly, 
congeaial society was rare, and the few friends he recogaized were either 
amo%g the most eminent of the time for intellectual attainments, or, like 
bis humble servitor Urbino, endeared to him for their virtues. His gov- 
erniog priaciple was to employ life ia acquiring knowledge and ia ho- 
nourable and virtuous labour for the pablic weal. 

He made no parade of bis genius or works. In a letter to a nobleman 
who had ordered a crucifix be sayr, “ I did my best in silence, in order to 
accomplish what was not expected from me.” Like all of the old masters 
of deep religious feeling, he was ecrupulously conscientious in the smail- 
est technical details, spariag bimeelf no labour to secure perfectly honest 
work. In painting he prepared bis own grounds and even mixed bis 
own colours, not willing to trust such matters to any assistant. The 
tools he used in coalptare were also made by his own bande. Art, with 
men of bis deep sense of truth and right, nad its code of minor morals, 
as well as life, and it required of him to overlook nothing that might 
contribate to its perfection, 

* * * * So systematic was he with his resources that he always bad 
means at command, which be generously used for the benefit of others. 
To humble artists he often gave instruction and friendly aid ; to the poor 
he was uniformly charitable, providiog needy maidens with dowries, and 
liberal aod considerate to his i dia'e dependants and relati Ia 
every respect the slerling ore of lofty principle was to be found uaderly- 
ing all that was barsb, hasty, or ancongeaial in bis manners. For him- 
self he chose a modest mode of life, sufficient only for respectability, 
while he gave to his nephew Leonardo several thousand crowns at a 
time, and to Urbino, two thousand as a fund for his maintenance. A 
large share of his valuable time duriag eighteen years was devoted to 
the superiutendeoce of the building of St. Peter’s, without other rema- 
neration than vexatious aod trammelliag iatrigues to hinder his progress 
and prejadice bim with the papal court. He even sent back money the 
Pope wished him to accept for his services, and oa other occasions 
evinced similar noble disioterestedness for the promotion of art and reli- 
gion. 

**-** It must be confessed, however, that Michel Angelo’s temper 
was hot and hasty when touched ia bis honour or art, or overmach wor- 
ried by the caprices of despotiam and follies of fooldom. His own hasty 
spirit he never fully learned to rule. Sometimes uojast, he did and said 

g8 neither polite nor politic to those who merited his good-will aad 
respect, and this doubtless rather from a lack of the quality of a- 
tion of excellence that was foreiga to his own manner than absolate 
envy or ill-nature. On one occasion he called the amiable Francesco 
Francia a dunce to his face in the of a large company, at the 
same time telling his son, a bh youth, that the liviog figures 
made by bis father were bandsomer than those he paints, When he tired 
of his festive friend, L’fudaco, whose nonzease as well as the humorous 
stories of others oftea amased him until the tears ran down his cheeks 
from excessive laughter, he blantly shut bis door in bis face, For a bore 
he bad po charity or civility. Yet he was placable and amenable to rea- 
son, and was wont himself to ascribe whatever was acrid io his disposition 
to the keen air of his native bills, as he did his love of chisel and mallet 
to the milk of his foster-mother, the wife of a stone-mason. Cardinal 
Marsila, afterwards Pope, once reproached him for the inadequate light 
of St. Peter’s. Michel Angelo explained to him his plan for remedying 
the defect. “You never told that before,” testily replied his ceusor. 
To which the artist haughtily retorted “ I am not, neitner will I be ob- 
liged to tell your Eminence, or any one else, what I ought or am disposed 
to do ; it is your office to see that money is provided, to take care of the 
thieves, and to leave the building of St. Peter’s to me.” 

The fiery Julius II. brooked from him a slight that he wou'd have for- 
given ia no one else. Whea Michel Angelo met him at Bologna, after 
bis abrupt flight from Rome and hasty renunciation of bis service on ac- 
count of a transitory neglect, having seat word to bim that he would not 
agaio part with bis liberty to any one, the pope, whose rage had terrified 
Florence because it had given runaway refuge, in his presence sim- 
ply vented his bile by saying, “So you are there! You ought to bave 
come and sought us out, instead of waitiag for us to come and seek you 
out.” A monsigoore in attendance, desirous of propitiatiog him towards 
the offender, urged that as ignorance had caused his offeace, sach men 





knowing nothing beyond their art, bis holiness should pardon him. His | duction 


—, exasperated at the ms intervention, tarned upon him, exclaim- 
ing, “ You are insulting him, which I have not done; you are the i 
ramas, not be. Quit my presence at once.’ Ever afterwards Julius 
treated the artist with a consideration ay Merwe oh fren 
ig the pro- 
drew upon him at times re- 
tamed pontiff is to be 
pon pro- 


likely to chafo. That the artist 
inferred from Julius’ own language to Sebastiano del Piombo, u 
posing to him to paint an apartment in the Vatican, which he y 
conseated to do, premising that with the aid of Buonarotti he would per 
form marvels. “ I doa’t doubt it,” respouded the pope, “ for you have all 
profited by him. But he is terrible, as you know, aud nobody can get 
on with him,” : 

But when ia the mood, he could parry uaeuitable wishes—from such 
@ source eqaivalent to commands—with a witty dexterity that was un- 
aoswerable. Julius desired to have the draperies aud various portions 
of the figures on the ceiling of the Sistiae Chapel toucked with gold aad 
altramarine, aud more highly Gaished. This not being approved by the 
artist, he demurred. “I must have it touched in parts with gold,” the 
pope repeated. “Holy father,” rejoined Michel Aagelo, “the sainted 
characters depicted above did not wear gold.” “The work will look 
mean,”’ urged bis holiness. “The salats were poor men who despised 
way of =— replied his opponent, aud Julius good-humouredly gave 
up the pol , 

Whea reproached by Paul IV. with the nudity of his figures in his 
“ Last Judgment,” which was indeed a flagrant departure trom the con- 
ventional types of Christian art, he observed “ if his holiness wou.d oal 
reform the opiaions of mankind the pictare would be reformed of itself.’ 
Bat as bis holiness was impotent for this, he employed Daniele da Vol- 
terra to drape the most exceptionable portions, for which service the 
wags of Rome rewarded him with the nickoame of “ Breeches-maker.” 
Who has not read of the half-b ous, bal{-malici revenge of the 
artist upon that grave bat oo ecclesiastic, Biagio di Cesena, mas- 
ter of ceremonies to Pani IiI., for presumiag in his presence to tell the 
pope that the figures in this composition were more suitable for a brothel 
thaa a papal chapel! Nosooner was bis back tarned than Michel An- 
gelo seized his pencil, and with a few masterly touches transformed his 
diabolical Micos into an unmistakable likeaess of the critic. Beiag re- 
coguized as soon as seen, the laughter it provoked drove the Grand Mas- 
ter beside himself with rage and indignation. He weat to the pope to 
demand redress, “ Where bas he placed you,” the latter inquired. “ Pat 
me! why, in bell!” exclaimed Biagio, profoundly distressed. “ Alas, 
then!” said Paul, “ be bas pat you out of my reach; bad it been ouly in 
purgatory, I might have delivered you, bat ia hell there is no redemp- 
tioa ; in Inferno nulla est io.” 

The satire of Michel Angelo was promptly keen or terrible, as the oc- 
casion demanded. When Soderini, the goafaloniere of Florence, on see- 
ing for the first time his youthfal production of the well-kaowa statue of 
David, remarked that he thought the nose too short, the artist, se'zing a 
handful of marble dust, climbed up to it, and with his chisel and mallet 

ied to alter it, dropping at each stroke some dust from his haad. 
Descending, he asked his critic how he liked it now. “ Better,” was the 
sage reply ; “ you have given it new life.” His wit did not spare chareb- 

| Ad one haviog told bim that Sebastiaao del Piombo was paiat- 
ing the figare of a mook ia a certain chapel, he said it would ruinit. Be- 
ing asked why, be added, “ The moaks have corrupted the entire world ; 
4 single one, therefore, is quite enough to spoil a small chapel.” 

Whatever conclusion criticism may arrive at ia regard to the “new 
manner,’ as it was called, that Michel Augelo introduced into religious 
art, vo ove of his age had a clearer insigt thaa himself into the capaci- 
ties of art for spiritual sigaificanoe or lofiier ideas of its power aud dig- 
nity. Toe vigorous protests which fell from his tongue and pencil, oftea 
exaggerated by force of virigous indignation or the power of a genius 
not always under perfect controul, agaiust the vices aad imbecilities that 
hedged him about, called forth oa maoy occasions retorts in kind. 

in 1549, we find an anoaymous writer, quoted by Gaye, in speak- 
ing Of a Pied designed by Michel Angelo, in a facatical protest against 
his etyle, calling him “ that javeator ot filchy trash, who adberes to art 
without devotioa, Indeed, ail the modera painters aad scolptors, ful- 
lowing the like Lutheran caprices nowadays, neither paint nor model for 
consecrated churches anythiag bat figures that distract oae’s faith and 
devotion ; but I hope that God will oue day send his saints to cast down 
ms ” 

* * * * His predilection was towards sculpture. In the maturity of 
his fame Condivi beard him say, « I repeat not having entirely deveted 
myself to it.” The exigencies of forced him iato architecture 








gestion. To these causes may be attribated much of that moodiness and wat foe tant” 





and those of war patriotism into military engineering; 
but the last was bat a temporary employment. “— ; 


y | doubt, so far as its perfection corresponded to the idea, a vi, 





*** * More happy than Leonardo in wholly and en' 
“ artist,” his great powers were always available to the 
while bis life—let us —. occasional jets of temper or jealoasy—w 
noble exemplification of its loftiest spirit. More happy also than 
rival, he left ample material in each of Art’s three t departments 
perpetaate his fame and to afford » besie for critical ing . Basel 
tares by him are almost unknowo. That of the Tribune, a 
others that pass as hie, embody his peculiarities of colouring 
but with less to them in point of seotiment than an 
else from his hand. The Doni “ Holy Family” is particularly objection- 
able as a sacred composition, The Virgia, in an ungraceful tion is 
making great muscular effort to hold the child on her shoalders, while 
the background is filled with prpaes of naked athletes. His landscape 
is a barren line of horizon. Indeed, for the lesser forms of nature he has 
no prediieciion whatever. He seems to ignore the landscape entirely. 
Neither was portraitare more to his taste, because he hated: to take any- 
thing from life unless it offered the perfection of beauty. One t 
ooly is of him, a cartoon of life-size ot a Roman, Messer To- 
maseo de’ Cavalieri. Yet beauty was certainly not one of bis successes. 
Neveribeless his types of character are wholly ideal ; creations of his 
owa fecund i nation, put into those grand forms which were bis »pe- 
cialaim. As Titian touched canvas with a broad, earnest, eloquent 
sweep of the brush, doing at once exactly what he wished to do, neither 
more nor less, though « hair’s breadth either wee aes or less 
thickness of colour than he dazed on, would have his meaning, 
80 Michel Angelo smote marble with a corresponding exactitude and 
greatocss of result. Like Raphael ia his “ Ezekiel,’ he could aiso be 
sublime in a small compass, as we see in his models preserved ia his 
house at Florence. Always free in invention, like Leonardo, he borrows 
from no one, bat creates or combines after & manner purely his own, 

iviog even to the most art-woro topics new force and character. 

designs of the “ Annunciation” the Virgin starts with mingled 

and awe at the apparition of the angel. She is grand in conception ; the 
angel heavy and weak, of the earthy. He sinks ia the air, because too 
material to foat. In another drawing of the same event the angel poses 
after the manner of a ballarino. Curious enough io their way are the 
original drawings, still preserved ia Casa Baonarotti, of individual figures 
ia the “ Last Jadgmeat.” In them the nude Christ eveo more 
like an enraged Jupiter than in the freeco, while the Madonna, entirely 
naked, is sketched asdf in the attitude of some extravagant theatrical 
action. The whole present a carious coafusion of nudity aud frantic 
gesticulation. 

But whatever may be his peculiarities, Michel Angelo stands by him- 
self, a great, origina!, creative miad, idiosyncratic ia thought onl atyle, 
difficult to comprehend on account of bis depth and intensity, while those 
who look chiefly for grace and beauty joined to tender sentiment he al- 
most repels, from his delight in mere mastery over form. His muscular 
tours de force and violent action and—as ia the “ Last Judgment,” ia 
which be omits nothing that painting can reader of difficult humaa ana- 
tomy in attitade, with a force of preixotion, precision, and foreshortening 
that is wonderful in itself—i to the language of coloar, serve 
to show completely the sculptor bad aired the contro! of the 
paiater. too frequeatly sacrifices the nobler features of art to the 
development of the utmost variety and strength of gymnastic exercise 
and exaggerated muscular organizatioo, so that even his saints—at least 
some of them—have the look of gladiators or Titans, to the detriment, 
especially ia the females, of their more graceful poiats, the more disa- 
greeable that he so often shows a wantoa contempt for propricties of 
post la his eag for this peculiar power he offends at the first 
—_ Bat when we get beneath the superficial aspect and penetrate 

is creative thought, we there fiad that that was as Titanesque as his 
forms. All the elements of a great painter, even that wh ch he usually 
neglects, colour, are visible in his Biblical creations that look dowa from 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel with a significant sublimity never ex- 
celled. he shows himself the great poet. Not, as ia the “ Last 
Jadgment,” simply varying precediag inventions with an injudicious 
ming of pagau and Goristicn imagery, bat with eupepeotsess 8 reagth 
embodying the meaning of the Eteraal Word in 1y and spiritaal 
shapes. win ing in composition from previous art, be iacar- 
nates his imagination iato picturial jife, light, eloquence, and beauty, 
with a parity aad freshness of aad expression that stamp this pro- 
as uniquely masterly. Its broad unity is as perfect as its solema 
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try, tradition, 

deepest significance, vitalized by aa so 
man’s creation, fall, and redemptica, symboliz io 
tolema forms the whole compass of religion, it embodies the 
cellence that strictly Christian art has ever attained; a fi 

its glorious temple. 

As perfect in its Way, so far as can be jadged now, though not su 

ting Leouardo’s rival cartoon, was that of bis, previously spoken of : a 
scene ia the Pisaa campaign. A fragment of a sketch, which alone has 
reached our times, depicts a party of soldiery, bathing in the Arno, sar- 

prised by the call to battle. Such a motive was admirably adapted for 
the display of bis favourite powers of design. Accordingly we fiad that 
his coatemporaries, who had already began to merge the quality of 
thought io the facility of execution, esteemed this as his best work. No 
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‘ous and 
graphic display of martial forms under emotions of mingled alarms, 
courage, surprise, confusion, and impatience for the combat, drawa and 
grouped with amazing skill and nataraloess of action and feeling, this 
cartoon deserved what was said of it. Like Leonardo’s, it formed an 
epocu ia this style of painting, and while it remained was frequeated us 
a school by artists of all clarses, Had Michel Angelo been as successful 
ia his conception of the “ Last Jadgmeat ” as he was of the comiag mor- 
tal strife, he would have excelled every other artist in the — daring 
of art Bat the triamph of the saved and the despair of the damned, the 
joys of heavea aad the horrors of hell, the divine Jadge, once the victim 
of fallea maa, now the aveaging God ; the majesty of his angels and the 
exceeding glory of the Throne; the effete earth, its expired civilization, 
gaping graves, and wild drift of humaa souls rising in continuo 1s vast 
clouds therefrom, black or white as despair or hope coloured them ; 
above, the rainbow hues, sparkling gems, and golden gat2s that tell of 
Paradise, its sealed malti in their bright garmeats of redemption, 
whose flood of light evea reaches the earth aod makes pale the lurid glow 
that usceads from the queachless flames of the bottomless pit and quivers 
on the agonized looks of those whose eternal day and niggt it is about to 
be : gloatiog impatieat Satan counting bis prey and his loathsome crew an- 
ticipatiag their spoils; mortality ficisved aud immortality began ; moaa- 
taias falliag, oceans drying up, sin-laden nature di forever in 
the abyas of rae ty oa io = a — og has arcal at 
stake; a tacle suolimely appalling ts faintest coaception,—all 
tis proved to mach for Michel Angelo, ati has for every artist.’ Can 
we wonder 


Althoagh bis powerful patrons cootiaually forced upon him the great 
est undertakings, ciroamstaaces over which he had no control, death, 
poverty, or iacoasteacy of those who supplied the means, aad even base 
intrigue, sometimes hiadered his og Sapti aod prevented their entire 
execution. The frescoes of the Sistiae be controlled to their completion. 
But his noble plan of St, Peter’s was bastardized to its present compara— 
tively ineffective appearance ; the mausoleum of Julias If. was barely 
begun, when a new pope forced its relioquishment for designs of his own ; 
and the monuments of the chapel uf the Medici at Floreace were never 

pleted, owing to pr of work at Rome. The best years of his 
life was wasted ia quarrying marble by orders of Leo X., that miscalled 
patroa of art. Mucb, therefore, of bis prodaction bat hints, as it were, 
his full power. Nothing is more ly characteristic of him than 
those noble statues, ualike to classical art as like to aught ia modern, 
peerless ia their sigaificant eablimity, perfect in their seeming incomplete- 
nese, giants of another sphere that forever guard the tombs of that ever 
to be abhorred race of liberty-slayers, symbolizing the Night aad Dawa 
ot another Italy ; prophetic mirbies whose lessous will yet be housebold 
words among her citizeos, over which broods, in stera, remorsefal melaa- 
choly, the dissolute Lorenzo, fitting representative of Tuscany’s 


Scourge. 
That he intended to coavey poliical thought to his enslaved country- 
and ous, is evident from his poetical to 
the followiag lines upon the of 














1861. 





The Albion. 
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be t, whom you see In soft repose, 
pa ccalptared, yet life glows 
Where sleep exists : speak then, for she, 
Spite of the doubts, will answer thee.” 


To which Night rejoins, through the sculptor’s muse, 
« While power unjust and guilt prevail, 
Stone would Arete I hail ; 
To see.or feel would each be woe ; 
Oh! wake me not, and whisper low.” 


Bold sand true! The Medici wisely overlooked them, not from any 
lack of —~ to stifle the remotest protest to their basely gotten power, 
but because there was bat one Michel Angelo. The sleep of centuries 
lingers over Italy.* Bat she is awakening like a young giant refreshed 
run his couree. 
a ~ bis attachment to liberty, religious aspirations, and uncompromic- 
ing independence, Michel Angelo rises superior to Leonardo. Great 
principles underlie bis character. Even his defects of temper and art 
were allied to tness of mind, though in regard to Raphael, as we shall 
‘n one instance at least we must note an exception. Im- 
patience of littlenees and dishonesty, and eager, unfaltering atraggle to- 
wards what, though fore-reacbed in his imaginations, was unattainable 
in material, were the causes of his more obvious weaknesses, or more pro- 
perly speaking, exaggerations, in either. Both Leonardo and Michel 
Angelo were ough incarnations of the Etruscan esthetic faculties. 
The former predominating through abstract intellect, basing his art on 
facts and science ; the completest example of naturalism the world has 
ever produced. The latter was even more deeply rooted in the Tuscan 
element, individualistic in the bighest amd lofties:{degree, having no real 
sympatby with Grecian sentiment in art, though admiring its technical 
details, profound, ambitious, rarely historic, less seldom sensuous or my- 
thological, but when indulging in the latter, able to render its true spirit 
t from eensualism, nobie and dignified, and in the worthiest sense a 
ristian artist, interpenetrated with the spirit of the Word made flesh. 
And this is bis highest glory overlooked too much in the vigour of bis 
stroke and the grandeur of bis forms; but the more eminent and note- 
worthy inasmuch +s his religion was tempered by a philosophy which 
cleansed it of egotism and facaticiem. He was the climax of that reli- 
Epic art which, born with Giotto we have traced through so long 
a line of disting@iched artists. And before leaving him, in thus sum- 
ming up hie genius, we must not omit to record the flattering testimo- 
nials paid to it by sovereign powere, coupled with pressing temptations 
to serve them. Bojazet I . solicited him to come to Constantinople, and 
even sent bim an unconditional letter of credit for his expenses, with in- 
ducements sufficient to fire the ambition or self-interest of any one but 
Michel Angelo. Francis I. d him by much flattery and many 
golden arguments to take up bis residence at his court. The Venetian 
republic offered him an annual pension of six hundred crowns to come to 
Venice, with discretionary power to employ himself as be liked, and to 
be dingly, without refe to his salary. He declined all. 
No temptation could swerve him from his inde and integrity. 
For to have broken any agreement, real or implied, even in spirit, for a 
mercenary or ambitious motive, would have forever dishonoured him 
with himself. : 
Notwithetanding many trying bodily infirmities, Michel Angelo's mind 
remained clear and vigorous to bis e At eighty-seven he produced a 
beautiful and highly finished model of the cu of St. Peter’s, partly 
made with his own hands. Cherisbiog no ill-will for the paternal flog- 
gs, he now writes that he should esteem it a privilege for “ my infirm 
= to repose beside those of my father.” His matured views of reli- 
gion, in common with those of Vittoria Colonna, were what is ander- 
stood among Protestants as “ evangelical,” though in conformity to the 


private chapel. 


in this wise : 


and 
ber 


wrote 





ers under the 


whether 


—_ joy was too pare to last. 
gt and as the cold Spanish training, which aliows no 
of bi between the sexes, or indeed any of those exquisite and 
familiarities by which the approach of love is signalled from heart to 
heart in more favoured lands, gave ber no clue to the strange bebaviour 
of her Gentleman of the Horse, she ran with the thoughtless gaiety of a 
child to ask counsel of the King. 
Tell me, Sir, says the Qaeen, what a gentleman in this country means 
when he squeezes a lady’s hand 
Ha, ha! roars the King. But you must first tell me, Chick, does any 
gentleman squeeze 
Yes, sweetheart, says the innocent Queen, my Gentleman of the Horse. 
Montagu went away to the ware. An attack was about to be made on 
the enemy’s lines, and the desperate young Englishman begged to have 
the privilege of fighting in the front. Gasbed with pikes, he was carried 
to his tent ; and in the blood in which his life was fast oozing away, he 

words to the Queen :— 


—— — 
gi eries, and to people the dark void spaces witha 
ir Jobn to sit astride the Park wall or lie in wait for rogues and poach- 
great elms. The poetical interest centres in 
When the music in the green drawiog-room ceases for the night, and 
pal pees the Castle draw near the fire, hearkening to the wind as it 
over the long flat stretch of fen, ma and soughs among the leaflees 
trees, or wails like a child in pain aga’ 
made superstitious by its sympathy with Nature, bends with an interest 
peasants’ tales, Stall I confess that I my- 
self have seen the ghost of the unhappy Queen? It happened thus: 
A wintry night, after a long ran with the hounds, the great fact of 


not to be concealed to these 


clothes and jewele, her own cipher on the lid, still lies at the foot of the 
grand stairouse, in the gallery leading to the seat she occupied in the 
Her spirit, the people of the Castle say, still haunts the 
rooms and corridors in the du!l gloaming or at silent midnight. In the 
Library, among a mass of loose notes and anecdotes set down ina hand- 
writing unknown to me, but of the last century, I one day found a 
story of ber in her early happy time, which is, I think, singularly pretty 
and romantic. Has it ever been io print? . 
The — told in this unknown hand—whetber trath or fable—rans 
—In the bright days of Katherive’s wedded love, long be- 

fore Hal had become troubled in bis conscience by 
The gospel light that shone in Boleyn’s eyes, 
Montagu, ber Master of the Horse, fell crazily in love with her. Not 
daring to breathe in her chaste ear one word, or even bint this passion 
for her by a glance or sigh, the young gallant stifled 


The mighty hunger of the heart, 


only permitting himself from time to time, the eweet reward of a gentle, 
as he thought imperceptible, pressure of the Queen’s hand as she vaulted 
to her mare for a ride, or descended after her sport with the falcon. 
That tender touch, as light as love, as secret as an unborn hope, sent the 
warm soft blood of youth careering through his veins ; bat the passionate 
Katherine felt the fire that touched 


? 
your band ? 


“ Madam, I die of your love.” 


When the poor Queen herself, many years after the date of this roman- 
tic incident, came to Kimbulton Castle to die, it was the property of the 
Wingfields, not of the Mootagus. The present family were not her jailers, 
nor are they thought to be in any way obnoxious to the re 
them the legend of her haunting spirit is a beautiful adornment of their 


There are, in popular belief, two ghosts at the Castle aol the sarround- 


to haunt the house, to float 


and through the 
mysterious awe ; 


the Queen. 


ost the wiudow-bars, the mind, 


here! Heaps of uo-worn materials for such a book exist on its walls and 
in the presses of its library, not to speak of the helps and hints to be got 
from the State Paper Office and from the Manascript Room of Lambeth 
Palace. The ducal Montagus have been no legs fortunate and famous in 
their friendships than in their lives ; for they Rave at all times been the 
associates and correspondents of men renowned in letters and ia war. 
One Montaga was the near friend of Lord Bacon, and is celebrated by 
the great philosopher in many a quip and crank and pleasant jest. 
Avotber Montagu was a friend and patron of Sir John Vanbragh, who 
spoiled his grand old house, bat wrote to him the most charming gossip, 
in letters which still remain, unseen by lovers of scandal and dote, 
on the library shelves. The same Moataga was a friend and corres- 
pondent of Joseph Addison, many of whose letters are here, and are not 
yet in bis books. Another Montaga was the correspondent of Walpole, 
whose letters are in the presses of the library. Of this friend of Horace 
a dainty portrait, once at Strawberry Hill, hangs in the great hall. 
Then is there not Lady Mary, a branch of literature in herself? Is there 
not also Charles Montagu, pcet and Earl of Halifax, who wrote the 
Epistle on the Boyne and had the most splendid villa on the Thames? 
Then, to pass from poetry and philosophy to war and the heroes of war, 
the second Earl of Manchester trained Cromwell to arms ; the first Dake 
of Manchester was a friend of Marlborough (and of Dachess Sarab), and 
the present Dake’s grandfather was a friend of Wellington. After all 
that bas yet been said about the victors of Dunbar, Blenheim, and Wa- 
terloo, illustrative facts may still be gleaned from the archives of Kim- 
bolton Castle. 

The Marquis of Kildare has told the story of the Geraldines ; the Dake 
of Norfolk has printed the Lives of Philip and Mary Howard; the Dake 
of Buckingham has written from the Papers at Stowe a history of the 
Court of George the Third ; the Dake of Wellington is publishing all the 
records of the Great Duke : why should not his Grace of Manchester give 
as the story of the ducal Montagus ? 

The materials at his band are rich and various. Toying at various 
times with the old papers at Kimbolton, I have, with the Dake’s per- 
mission, made notes and copies of sach letters as for one cause or other 
have struck my fancy at the time. These notes were made without much 
plan ; bere the pretty 9 of Queen Katherine—there a witty saying 
of Lady Townshend caught my eye ; now I found an anecdote of Crom- 
well, then a bright and happy story told by Addison. Each dropped 
dowa into my book of notes. On looking back upon these jottings, [ 
find strings of repartees and floods of anecdotes. The copies include 
letters from Addison and Vanbragh, from Marlborough and his Duchess, 
and from the poet Lord Halifax. I will give two or three examples of 
the anecdotes :— 

When Sir Thomas Parkes was pleading against Dr. Sacheverell, the 
Doctor said to him, “I shall pray God to forgive you.”—*“And while 
your hand is in,” said Sir Thomas, “ remember yourself, good Doctor!” 










































Innocent 


e. 0 


ing Park: one of the unhappy Queen ; one of the stern Judge, Sir John | Lord Edward Raseell (temp. Charles IL), who wore a white hat, and 
Popham, whoee fine old portrait hangs in the great hall. Katherine of | thrust himself into the society of men of wit, was missed one day from 
is said 


the usual table. “ Why is not Lord Edward here?” everybody asks. “I 
can tell you,” eays Sir Charles Sedley, “ his wife is dead, aad his hat is 
a-dyeing.”’ 

Lord Oxford was told that Lord Coningsby would have his head. 
“Sorry I cannot retura the compliment,” says Oxford, “for I would not 
have his at a gift.” 

A = the seme turn, but delivered with keener edge, is attri- 
bated to Lady Townshend. Says Lord Bsthurst one day to the witty 
Lady, “I have Sir Robert Walpole’s bead in my pocket, madam,”— 
“ Better put it on your shoulders,” says my lady. 

In my note-book I find an allusion to the grandfather of Mr. Disraeli, 
which wiil be new and welcome to the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” Mr. 


ritual ree gs in the air or no ~— in the air, = — wora to ——— ee ae his aay — — 
Roman ° death by those who are bent on the next day’s chase. The hardest rider Isaac D'Israeli’s Works, speaks o early , 
* * * * Reviewing bis own life and artistic ambition towards their | -o not say » new word on that point. Some of us care bat little if the | gles of this ancestor in Eogland. Mr. Ben D'lsracli came, says 
close in the following sonnet, tarned into English by Mr. Glassford, he | jiasy po orrising. Ail soem in the mood— 5 to London in 1784; but though be fell in love with ‘a 
thus feeliogly speaks. Sostiantucn aod pan ee oy wang bane A a seven = : 
“ Now m bark through | tempestuous before be was to crown ove marri event—so 
Ts steered, and full in view the port is seen Sab Atl ceengneiebinetine Gate tinge. interesting to English lettere—took place ia 1765. My note refers to 
Ww must answer what their course has been, —Some one names the Queen, the long-dead Queen. A soft Voice an- middle period of thle time of care and providence. In 1757, the year of 
my GD hy tt swere, “ Yes; the poor Queen is said to walk these passages. In the next | Rosbach and Closter Seven, Lord Me was going into Italy. As 
ig tL eR . room, the Queen’s Chamber, she died ; that pannel (touch it, you see it | all the armies of Europe were in motion, and the Dake desired that his 
Heit inte ake | ond now 1 Seal, baw tment wiped = Teh Lg wld yy Mere dreams, no doubt ; | son should run into no avoidable peril, he sent his servant, Mr. q 
That what I needed most I most withstood. t bere believe them. They say sll glides about after dark, | into the Cit of Landen to iogeire among the mest sespeotablo Jewish 
Ye fabled joys, ye tales of love in her long white dress, and with the royal crown upon ber head, | merobants for letters of uction to members of that community in 
What are ye now, if be nigh ? the hall, and the corridor to the private chapel, or | Genoa and Venice. Among others, be obtained letters for the 
Tho Gost = costal, ent Ro lest Cee up the ee eee ini cartoons.” travelling rd trom Mz. Bes D’larecti to pemece in these famous 
A! whet dete Beniptens, whet Goce Seeing peeve, The logs of pine are ng ia the fool. Inmates and guests to | cities. In writing to the Dake of his euccesr in this negotiation (which 
On him whove arms of ove were there outapread fae-off corver of fos Cootie for torther dies walle the benignamh buines of [eh ene re aha om 
corner lor t says :— 
1 factattig nls a uescnde sua Somme | OAR pabaen cd te ltt menage ent et |e Ben Dl i gonna Modes, sou tress yar 
soul to-God, my body to the earth, and my property te my nearest of || light my candle to find my way to bed. he lights aretcet is the bax se Fy ape tel 1 Samet respected, 
kin.” A month later, bis corpse contin 3 Be we pe phe tle, all except our own bright lamp. The servants are asleep. My host 
almost nde thore who saw it that he lay in » “sweet and quiet | jeaves me with a cheery “Good pight! You know your way. Good| ‘his in the main with Mr. Disraeli’s account of his grandsire, 
steep.” Even whol Ge) a — yh night!” The lamp is out. I knew my way quite well, and could at any | and adds the particular fact that he was of Modena. Mr. Disraeli 
Croce, orence, where he terred 


mourning rarely given to any one, the corpse was found to be still in 
tion. 


preserva’ 

His soul still lives amongst us in bis works, So emphatic a 
character, all granite, could not fail to deeply affect the art of his age. 
Leonerdo’s force was dissipated through many channels, while Michel 
Angelo’s centered into one deep, uniform current, sweeping along with 
it many able minds. The chief of his followers was Ricciaelli, or Daniele 
di Volterra, who died in 1566, and Fra Sebastiano del Piombo (1485- 
1547), of Venice, who to Michel Angelo’s force of design united that 
strength and barmony of colouring which he neglected. But with these 
and a few otber partial exceptions, the echool that sprang from him quite 
justiGed bis prediction “ that his style would be productive of inept ar- 
tists.” Nothing short of his calibre of soul could inspire the forms that 
he created with life and poetry, Inferior men saw in them only gran- 
deur of design and cleverness of band. Imitating these only, ambitious 
of statuerque expression, neglectful of the principles of colour and com- 
position, without invention or eeatiment, the weak artists that “ wor- 
sbipped Michel Angelo as their great master, prince, and god of design,” 

aced bat little that was respectable and mach that was contempti- 
ple, and their works, still crowding churches and palaces throughout 
Iraly, deserve no other mention than that of utter condemnation. 


Senne: eel . 


KIMBOLTON CASTLE; 
ITS GHOST, AND ITS SOUVENIRS. 


This article appears in the Atheneum of the 5th inst. It is written by Mr. 
W. H. Dixon, the Editor of that jourval. 

Kimbolton Castle, reat of the Duke of Manchester, stands at the head 
of our great fiat or fen country, and ie the centre of all the histories and 
legends of the shire of Huntingdon. Thonagh pulled t and re-bailt 
b Shy Jon Verbena, Se Sete hes Oe ae and feudal 


. The memories which hap Tomantic 
and imposing. Queen Arragon There the 
Civil Wars took shape. Yet Kimbolton is not more rich in tradi- 
tions in historical pictares and io historical papere. M 
tagus hang upon its walle,—Judges, Ambassadors, Earls aud Dukes. 
The originals of very many of Walpole’s Letters are in ite library. In 
the same presses are Many uD letters of Joseph Addison—of 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough—and of Sir John Vanbrugb, to- 
gether with the originals of a ¢ mass of with authors, 
generals, statesmen, isters and On this rich mine 
and gossip [ eball draw—with the ’s permission ; but 
first concern is with the more poetical legends of Queen Katherine 
Queen Katberine’s ghost. 
Kimbolton is perhaps the only house sow left in Eogland in which 
‘ou still live move, distinguished as the scene of an act in one of 
’s playe. Where now is the royal palace of Northampton !— 
where the baronial balls of Warkworth? Time has trodden under foot 
Sage af Langley and Ely House. The Tower has become a barrack, | Caused 
a jail. Ivy bas eaten into the stone of Pomfret. Flint has 
fallen into the Dee. Westminster Abbey, indeed, remains much as when 
Shakepeare opened the Great Contention of York and Lancaster with 
hero of Agincourt lying there in state; and the Temple Gar- 
the sbape as when he made Plantagenet pluck the 
white rose, Somerset the red ; but fora genuine in 
still live and love, still dress and dine, to w 
‘ich children friek and sport, where shall we 
Kimbolton Castle? 


Queen Katherine is the 
remains. The chest in » ehe kept her 


Written before her sons under Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel bad esta- 
their claim to freedom. 


throu 


nearly under it. 


by ie 


I pause and lift 
old chest (nails 


roud, pure, 


and 


guests come 


look beyond 
andt he fear. 


g 
3 
‘ 








over the Queen’s room! 


the Roman virgios in the procession on the wall, 

an ange), one of Pelegrivi’s figures, in the rr I eee 
bound, I am up the staire, ia my own room, 

fire has gone out, and the sky is without moon or s 
bed, I lie a long time, with the candle burning at my bedside, thinking 
over the life of this poor Queen—her foreign birth, 


her loving youtb, ber 

spotiess life, ber cruel wrongs, and her hastened death. At 

iength, I ” out the light and fall 
! 


y 
skin burning as I have felt it burn in the fever 
The log on the fire has just dropt into dust. I see it all. It was the 
flicker of the dying embers which had filled my room with light, and 
dream. 


other time have found it in the dark, It lay through a series of 
rooms into the dining-room, past the library 
with old portraits, rusty shields and helme 
rows of swords and pikes, into the anteroom in which hang the Venetian 
pictures, the portrait of the great fighting Earl of Manchester, and the 
terrible Rabeos with the valture’s beak in the poor man’s liver, thence 
a concealed door to a passage leading in front to theo! 
the left side to the grand staircase, and eo, 
which was my sham -er. 


Easy enough to fod. 


up,—that the basp of 


cartoons, on my left. The cold nigh’ 
dim passages with a moan and cry. 
my palm from the light. Save the gleam 
w make the ci K. B.), ayy 
a4 


z 
g 


The room is filled with a white soft f 


worn face, rises 


BD. 

Now, es I not seen the Kimbolton ghost? As much as any man that 
ever lived saw ghost. The spirit which walks the hall, and passes into 
the chapel, and glides up the grand 

Queen. The ghost of her isin the brain of every man who knows her 
tender story. Given the circumstances 


staircase, is the bivin 


» al the t hall, 
ta, stage’ borne 


taire, to the Ivy chamber, 
Bat, just as my host has 
gone, and the lamp is out, I suddenly remember that my room stands 
She died within a few feet of my bed, and 
Bright as fire flashes on me the recollection that the 
old oak chest, with the cipher K.R, which once belonged to the poor 
Queen, and was brought to Kimbolton with her jewels and cloths, lies at 
the foot of the stairs which I must fo 
ed door is difficult to fiad—and that a thin live wick, which a paff of 
wind would instantly put out, alone stands between me and a pall of 


night. 

Bhading the wick with my palm, so as to guard it against draughts of 
air, but thereby throwing a dismal and fantastic shadow in advance, I 
step on slowly,—reach the great ball, with its stern and stately rows of 

Montagus and its stars of old steel blades, picked u 
t Earl on Newbury field,—pass on, guarding my 
light with my band,—catch a gleam of the chained 
eagle’s beak,—touch the basp under the fighting Earl himeelf, and stand 
at the foot of the stairs, with the oak chest at 
at the end of the corridor in front, and the grand 


open 
Pel 
in aod out of tbe Long 


Prometbeus and the 
my feet, the 
staircase 


t 
For a 


E 


wee 
be 
rte 


. When I get io 


eyes, and with a slow, soft 


light, my hair is stiff, my 
my tm Any Shish ! 


which recall the 












speaks 
of bis grandfather having lived under the protection of the Lion of St. 
Mark, which is perhaps a figure of speech. Whether Ben D’Israeli 
from Modena or Venvee, he assuredly stands in Mr. Parsell’s note to the 
Dake of Manchester as ——— and pleasant figure—not less so than 
when, in the language of his famous “ played whist with 
Sir Horace Mana or ate macaroni been by the Vene- 


tian Consul.” : 
great Duchess of Marlborough, as John was the 


tied 


and endless 


hapel, on 
Sarab, the 
up a close and statel 


ign 
curious pictare of his reception at the Doge’s 
Jace—a picture full of life, character and manvers—is at Kimbolton. 
Bord ester’s letters to the Dake of Marlborough, and to his Go- 
vernment in London, are full of those fiery local politics which glow for 
a day and then lose their interest for ever. With the Dachess of Marl- 
borough—then building BlenbeifM—he corresponds on lighter themes. 
She writes to him about music, velvets, hangings, foreign singers, and a 
thousand elegant fripperies. The following gossip on Queen Anne’s 
want of leisure for music is of the time :— 


The Duchess of Marlborough to the Earl of Manchester. 
St. James’s, April 13th, 1708. 
I am extremely ashamed to have been eo long without thankirg your 
Lordship for the honour of your letter of the 16th of March, where you 
seemed to desire an auswer sooner ; but, indeed, I have been in a per- 
petual hurry ever since. I think nothing is more wanted in this country 
than such a person as your Lordship describes ; but the Queen bas so 
little time that she 


the conceal- 


mayhap, 
ao of 4 


chapel door 


wind 


E 


never heard any of her own music, among which she 
, and, I believe, ehe will not care to take any 
gentleman proposes is very little for a man that 
so many ways, and Isbould think it would be very well 

worth their while that ew ce to make a certain bar- 
ly tells me that matter is in so much dis- 

promise they should 

make, and therefore I am fearful to meddle in it; but if I were to retire 
Sete Seen, oRiatine tes os oes uae Sees eno 
bot bestow money better than to take @ person into the house; but 
that cannot be thought of till Woodstock is built, which may not be 
these many years, or at least, in my lifetime. I am much iged to 
your Lordship for thinking eo much of the furniture, upon which I will 
you are #0 good as to 


trouble as soon as I receive the 
san 4 - ry Lordship bas thought of coming home, 


s 


send me. I am glad to bear 


mo- | because, I conclude by myself, it is agreeable to you, and what is so 
will always be patty he ww wished you by your ip’s most faith- 
ful and most bumble servant, ROUGH. 


The next note from the same hand is still better and more curious :— 
The Duchess of Marlborough to the Earl of Manchester. 
Windsor Castle, August 8th, 1708. 
I bave received the favour of your Lordshbip’s of the 27th July, for 
which I give you @ thousand thanke. This is all I can do; but Lord 
Marlborougb, I hope, will return your goodness to bim by a success that 


1 will such a peace es you and your family may always be 
Ly Reeregge, Septet may be Five by at yd Indies, I hope, in con- 
sequence, : 
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How the great beart of the woman speaks in the words: “ Lord Marl- 
borough, I hope, will return your goodness to bim by a success that will 
bring euch a peace as you aad your ‘amily may always be the better for.” 
The prayer was soon answered at Oadenarde and Malplaquet. 


j en 


OLD MAIDS. 
(Concluded from last week's “ Albion.” 


My friend, Claribel Languor, is a specimen of the old maid with 
money. She is charming in her way. True, she has aever been pretty ; 
but she dresses so elegantly, bas such a graceful manner, and is so tho- 
roughly well-bred, that you cannot help admiring Claribel. She is cer- 
tainly not lovely. Her face issomewhat of the large | caste, though 
her eyes are expressive ; her waist is refractory, and wil have notbing 
to do with tight-lacing ; she wears a dress with @ train—nothing less— 
and charitably sweeps your carpets as she moves along ; ehe has £600 a- 
year, and spends a eixth of it in dress; she appears mostly in satins, 
which seem to be her peculiar fancy ; she bas a white satio for the eveu- 
ing, and a fawo-coloured satin for the moroing; she hires a pony-car- 
riage, with a stout, steady-going horse, and a diminutive boy behind ; 
she has little mercy on the horse, and will drive him thirty miles with- 
out a feed; on one occasion she attempted to drive him up a moun- 
tain, and succeeded in getting a certaip distance, but in coming down 
again the carriage stuck ; ste got out, and placed herself gracetully on 
a block of stone, appealed to the boy to extricate the vebicle, and then 
set to and screamed for balf-an-hour without success; she believes ber- 
self poetical, and delights in poetry, which, however, she never reads; 
ber history is romantic, but sad, and she is not at all ashamed to whisper 
portions of it to you in the thrilling accents of injared ianocence ; che is 
the victim of an quited attachment ; for years her susceptible heart 
bas been beating in vain for William Mactavisb, who, if he does not 
spurn her, as Paris did AZaone, cannot make up his mind to matrimony 
and the stout Claribel ; not that her passion has been feeding in secret 





on her damask cheek ; far from it, unable to declare it directly to the | 4; 


object of her attachment, she tells everybody about it, and calls for sym- 
patby for her melancholy lot ; she tells it to bim in her eyes, in the con- 
stant invitations with which sbe plies him, and even in poems which she 
employs a friend to compose, and asks him to read as her own ; she ima- 
gines herself to be —-. though, apparenily, in as good bealth as 
her habits admit of; she is never up till eleven, and at noon consoles 
herself with the bighly poetic—and fattening—repast of oysters and 
porter; then the poor delicate flower of five-and-thirty reclines on 
the sofa till the arrival of “the carriage,” and so she pasees her 
weary life. 

The two Miss Woodpeckers belong to two classes of old maids :—Bar- 
bara is a malade imaginaire, and, on the strength of it, is as irritable as she 
can be ; aad Clytemnestra is strong-mioded, and a lecturer. Barbara 
has tried every kind of cure for a complaint which never can be cured 

drugs and patties, being nothing elee than temper. Cold water and 
hot water, vegetable uiet and full living, complece rest and the move- 
ment-cure, the grape-cure, the mud-cure, the open-air-cure, for which the 
patient is tid to a chair, carried out to a windy place, and left there for 
six hoars ; all have failed to make her more satisfied with herself, or more 
agreeable to her friends. She is always “ a little worse to-day,” and yet 
never gets to dying-point ; she detests sympathy, yet is angry if you 
don’t offer it: she moves from a sofa to a bath-chair, and from a bath- 
chair to a sofa, and groans incessantly ; she bas a wretched beiog with 
her, whom she calls her nurse, bat I do not remember any nurse who 
ever staid with her more than three months; the place would kill Her- 
cules, and drive Job to the use of bad language ; ehe is never eatisficd 
with thes: na: e:s, never gives them a “ thgak yoa ;” never smiles at them. 
Betsy, jor instance, is as strong as a man aod as geotle as a lamb, aod 
1 fts ber mistress most carefully into the chgir; she is rewarded by a 
sbriek—* Ob, you awkward, clumsy creature, you have nearly killed me. 
Toere, put that cushion better. On! dear, ob! dear, what it is to be sur- 
rounded by idiots ani fools.” Another scream—‘Oan’t you obey me. 
Dido’t I tell you not to touch the cushion, It was perfect betore, clumsy, 
stapid thing.” Betsy murmare that she was told to arrange the cusbioo, 


“Ob! you dare to aoswer me; indeed, you dare to give me the lie, 
Where do you hope to go to, if you tell lies like that?” and 20 on. She 


is bearable in company for a time—as long as you do not differ from her 
in opiaion. Onee do that, and she is dowa upon you. Then, too, when 
the bas got an idea into her head, nothing can alter it—* I kaew it was 
the Nespolitans who were beateo,” she insists. You fetch the newspa- 
to prove she is “Ob, who in their senses ever dreamed of 
ving & Dewepaper. cvurse, they have their own motives for say- 

#0,” and so on. 
, Barbara is not so obnoxious as Clytemnestra. She believes 
herself philan’ ic, and subscribes to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, quite forgetting ber cruelty at times to her own 


species At one time she deluged me with tracts on the bearing-rein ; | PF¢ 


and I have seen her run balf-a-mile to catch the drivér of a donkey cart, 
and rate him on bis treatment of Balaam’s favourite. At present sbe is 

ed in a crusade in favour of poultry, which she wishes to bave killed 
wwe the ind of chloroform. She bas pensioned six horses, to eave 
them from the knacker’s, and would have pensioned twenty times the 
number, but that she fouod that borses, like humans, would not die when 
they had once got an avauity, and so it was becoming expensive. She 
lately got up a petition to Government for an Act to Prohibit the 
Skinaing oben and ehe bas so far converted ber own cook as to in- 
duce ber to @famine the cabbage-hearts before boiling them, lest an un- 
conscious caterpillar should thereia be boiled alive. 

The eccentric old maid is not always offensive, unless having money, 
rank, or position; ebe consoles herself for celibacy by indulging 
in tyraony. The country lady is generally an instance of this. Tenants 
are not quite serfs ia the present day, bat when a tenant bas a farm or 
house which suits him, which he has improved or furnished at considera- 
ble outlay, he will naturally endure a good deal ratber than risk being 
taroed oat, Stil more the 
rema ning in his parish. Miss Graffkio, of Loogacres Hall, is just sach 
@ petty tyrant as one meets among landowners at times. She is emi- 
Bently eccentric, wears a Quaker-bonnet, and drab shawl, aad drives 
about in a donkey-carriage. She is good-hearted at bottom, and will do 
all kinds of benevolent things at times, bat her peculiaritics are very 
troublesome. She has an especial abb ce of bes, aod turoed 
out some friends of mine—ber tenants—because the husband, in a weak 
moment, allowed the hair to grow on his upper lip. Theo, too, she has 

b an objection to marriage as Mr. Malthas himself; and whea 
her bailiff yielded to the fascinations of ber housekeeper, she paid them 
both a quarter’s wages and insisted that they should leave the same even- 

There is a carriage road on her estate which was of great conve- 
nience to the neigobours, till one day a party of young men, all wearing 
, happened to ride along it, as she was driv ng in her donkey- 
The next day she bad a gate pat up, padlocked aad well secured, 
ties or supplications of the neighbours could induce ber to 
pass through it. She is said to entertain a belief that she 
@ gentleman whom she bas not seen for tweaty years ; and 

this which has converted her to a Maltbasiaa. 
it is in dress as much as anything that the eccentricity of the old 
maid displays iteelf. I had the hoaour of seeing the Hoo. Emilia Mas- 
kalyne, daughter of Lord Manley, at the wateriog-place of Shinglebeach, 
of which she is the leading star. She bas been a fine woman, though now 
sixty, and che shows berself off ina remarkable manner. Her gowa— 
generally of a striking colour—bas ove solitary flounce at the botiom 
thereof. Her boots might bave been made for a ploughboy, so thick are 
the souls, and so full of nails. She has a noble cootempt for crinoline, 
and carries an umbrella instead of @ parasol. But the qasintest point 
about ber is the bat, which certainly measures a yard io diameter each 
way. She possesses two hats, of the same sbape, one black and one grey, 
both might have been worn by a cavalier in K ng Charles’s day. 
They are unbdent, perfectly straight, and with a huge conical crown. 
Under the hat her grey bair Is curled like a boy’s, being cat quite short, 
Tn this guise she stalks along with the strat of a greaadier, carrying a 
walking-stick ia fine weather, and a powerful gingam of the Gamp 

fashion when it is reiny. 

But one of tbe most eccentric old maids that I know is Eugenia Long- 
line. Her family is of no very great note, bat she is conviaced io ber 
soul that it is the oldest in Eogland. Whea I first koew her she had a 
very comfortable fortune to make amends for red bair of the most car- 
roty tint, projecting teeth, and a hog-like physiognomy. She was, how- 
ever, always amiable aod charming, and had but one weakoess, 
Well, a few years ago, sh» had left herself peoniless. Was it speculation, 
or peculation by her lawyer? Was it charity, or extravagance, or seif- 
indulgevee, or —,, Not at all. It was the Herald’s office that 
had beggured ber, and of her owa free-will. She had spent almost 

her ancestors. and they were and 
on hiding till almost her last was 


Bat Bagenia had a brave heart, and would not abandon ber forefathers, 














poor man, whose very bread depends on his, 


She came to Londoo, took poor lodgings, and went daily for eight hours 
to the State Paper Office. I never forget the happiness which 
beamed on ber face, when she announced to me one day, about two years 
after, that she bad traced her line to Charlemagne. “ Well, now, of 
course, you will be satiefied,” said [, but she shook her head, and went 
on. Another year passed, and then she informed me that she had knit 
the link to Edward the Confessor. “Surely that is enough.” “No, no,” 
she answered, euthasiastically ; “I kaow we have Danish blood in our 
veior, and royal blood too; I will not rest till I have Hergist and Horsa 
in our tree.” And of course she secured them. Bat she caught a more 
tangible being than either Hengist or Horsa at the came time. Ina the 
office she met with a man who was herself in trousers, and who was en- 
gaged in traciog bis origin to the Danish Vikings. It was he who brought 
her withia a generation of Hengist, while he himself had arrived at the 


son of Horsa, The moment was thrilling. One link more and she and | poor. 


he could boast of the same ancestor. Bat this one link refused to be 
joined. They toiled in vain. All the archives of antiquity were over- 
turned for the ove or rather the two liaks. They were at the brink of 
despair, when, it being luncheon time, and (hey being alone in the office, 
the gentleman dropped on one knee and thus addressed Eugenia : “ We 
have failed to unite at that far end, let us unite at this near one, For 
the sake of posterity let us blead the historic names of Longline and 
Twaddle. ill you be mine?” Eugenia could not resist the appeal, 
and ews saved their great-great-great-great-grandchildren a deal of 
trouble. 

A very common kind of old maid is the Curate’s Own. She is found 
io almost every town and village, and the Establishment owes much to 
her. It is she who keeps up its prestige, she who propoees the testimonial 
of the silver teapot, she who praices Ais eermons whea others are dumb, 
who works his slippers when others are cold, who sends bim offerings of 
cowslip-tea and gingerbread when others are callous. Without her devo- 
tion the curate could scarcely survive on his £30 perannum., The Cu- 
rate’s Own (or, as we might call her, the Curate’s Aid) must be divided 
into two classes, according as the said curate is “ high” or “low,” for 
her own views depend on his. She has, in fact, well retained that por- 

on of ber catechism which incalcates submission to spiritaal pastors 
masters. 

I dare not go a step lower and investigate the “ Chorister’s Own,”—a 
feature of Tractarianism,—but, alas! even choristere have their devotees, 
aod a fine tenor is not a bad introduction to £500 a year, as I might, if I 
chose, bring an instance or two to show. 

Very different from the Carate’s Own is the fast old maid, who is less 
common, and perbaps lees satisfactory. She rides to hounds, and has a 
good collection of “ brushes ;’ meets wait for her. She drives a pair of 
dappled greys and goes oat shooting ia a basket-pheton. She does not 
refuse a in « “drag,” and is quite at home on a high dog-cart. 
She visits horse every morning in the stable, and is proud of being 
able to groom bim herself if necessary. She talks rapid slang. But 
there is no hope for the fast old maid, and one by one she sees “ the 
men” drop off, taking to themselves quiet modest litile wives, whose 
more feminine attrections attach, while she caa only amuse. . 

The “slow” old maid is, however, not an individual to cultivate. Her 
natural atmosphere Is that of a country village. I was once condemned 
by the avenging sisters (by the way, both the Fates and the Furies were 
old maids, but then so were the Muses) to pass a summer in an old 
maid's ye = The whole female popalation seemed to have espoused 
celibacy. There was but ove married lady in the place, the clergyman's 
wife ; tor no clergyman could venture there without being married, for 
fear of a breach of the peace. There were positively no young ladies in 
the place. 

is one houee lived the two maiden sisters ofa retired alderman, bat 
they were past all danger, and were drawn about, quivering with anti- 
quity, intwo chara. Io the next were two more maidens, far from come- 
ly, whereof the one was a confirmed iavalid, aod was likely to remain so 
loog as the handsome young doctor of the place, who attended her 
daily, continu: d to be a bachelor. The cther sister passed her time at 
her window, kindly playing detective for the parish, and communicating 
a regular weekly report to the clergyman. Next came a dear old maid, 
notso very old either, who literally eacrificed herself to an idiotic father 
and an insane mamma. Lastly, there was a fam'ly of seveo—all old— 
all maids, but the youngest of whom had not quite emerged from the 
days of flirtation, and was still called “ the baby.” Dear babe of forty- 
three, what a playful ligple kitten! Then there was no bachelor, except 
the young doctor, and Be was secured. The others tried to be invalids, 
but couldao’t, Their bealth was robust. Lam not vain; bat I may say 
that when I alighted from the coach at the little ina of that village, a 
firebrand was thrown into the midst of those previously peace 
harmonious vestals. I only koow that long before the summer was 
over, I fled—fied ao left them to fight it out. Should this paper ever 
meet their eyes—which is doubtful, for they never see a magazine—I 
beg to assure them most solemaly that I never had, and still have not, a 
ference. I love them all—dearly, but I shall not again visit the 
quiet little village of Maideoford, while I retain my senses. 

The poetic old maid and the scientific old maid are rather common 
cases. The former is plain in face, butall soul. She bas her pet 
aod though unacqaaioted with him, writes him the most charming let- 
ters in praise of his last volame. She herself publishes in provincial 
newspapers, She is above low mercenary considerations, aod eo the edi- 
tors are very polite to her. Her “Ode to a Grasshopper,” ia heroic 
metre, has been reprinted, for private circulation ; a sensible restriction 
bat quite unnecessary. Sbe talks of love in the Platonic style, and has 
a spiritual attachment to some author or other with whom she corre- 
sponds in letters of six sheets, She is untidy in her dress, not to say 
dirty, lives much alone and weeps over her blighted life. The scientific 
old maid, on the other hand, is all sense. She began with feras—mai- 
denhbair naturally attracting her—proceeded to botany, soon slipped into 
geology, and, after hearing a lectare of Faraday’s, plenaes brevet Into 
chemistry. She wears green spectacles, strong shoes, t petticoats, 
and an old brown bat, and may be seen with a geologist’s hammer in one 
baod and a basket in the other. She is quite barmless, and except whea 
she insis's on explainiog the migration of ante, and the formation of oak- 
balls, not necessarily disagreeable. 

The mention of oak-balls reminds one of blight, and by a nataral tran- 
sition I pass to blighted beings. All old maids are more or less blighted. 
All have loved, and all, in consequence, ia vaio. Bat how many blight- 
ed themselves, and bow many were blighted by the falseness of maa is 
a calculation which I must leave to the Statistical Society. Bat the real 
blighted being is one who deserves our deepest sympathy. I am now 
engaged in collecting subscriptions in postage stamps foran Asylum for 
the Blighted, aod I am convinced that we cannot call ourselves a Christ- 
ian and a civilized nation till such an institation exists among us. The 
blighted demand sym ps bey they cao only fiod it among fellow- 
blighteds. Their case isa one, and it is the daty of every man, 
still more of every bachelor to contribate to their Paw By 

The cruellest case of blight that I ever heard was that of Floriaa 
Smith. Ao officer of militia had long been the object of her you:hfal 
dreams, and she looked in vain for the moment when he should declare 
the passion which she was convinced burned withia him. The moment 
came at last ; the volcano burst into flame. One morniog she received 
a letter beginning “ My dear Miss Smith,” and couched io unmistakable 
language. It was brought by a boy, who waited for an answer. She se 
lected the neatest sheet of piok paper, poured forth,a modest, yet de- 
lighted assent, and gave it to the messenger with her own bands. Then she 

ited the lieat t. She waited that day and the next. He came 
not. She refased exercise, and remained at home a third day. He came 
not. A week passed and be came not. A fortaight and he came not. 
At last she ventared to write, and she received an answer.” 
“ My pear Miss Surra, 


* It is all the faalt of that boy. He took the letter to the wrong 
Deeply as I regard and respect you, I must not conceal from you that 
letter was intended for the daughter of Colonel Smith ; aod [ am sare 
that you, who in your note assured me that my happiness was your soul’s 
desire, will be glad to hear that it is at least secured.—I am yours very 
sincerely, “___? 

But there are, as I have said, more old maids in the world than 
bad ; and in a country where so mach good is to be done, it is a great con- 
solation to see so many unoccupied women engaged in doing in. I have 
enlarged on the foolish virgins, because evil in this wicked world is gen- 
erally more amusing than good ; but the wise virgins are not at all 
a misority. How many do I know who give up their whole time, aod 
half their income, to the improvement and ort of the sick and the 
needy. In the present day we bave even public instances 
that a single woman may do. Miss Nightingale and Miss 
second to our greatest philanthropists ; 








be found, who devote themselves to doing good, and to furthering the 
great work of social progress. Would to Heaven every woman who has 
given up the thought of marriage, and a great rumber of those who have 
not given it up, would do likewise. There is work for women, which 
only women can do ; and married women have their husbands and their 
families to attend to, while young ladies have not the requisite ex 
ence. What Nuns and Sisters of Charity do abroad, our old maids do in 
England ; and [ am not joking whea I say, that old-maidism is a r 
boon to this country than is generally supposed. For every one who isa 
gossip, a match-maker, or a pedant, there are half-a-dozen who are good 
honest workers in the right direction. It is with our old maids that so 
much remains. None others can undertake the care of our hospitale, the 
reclamations of those wretched women whose very existence brings a 
shudder to the Gbristian, and the proper training of the daughters of our 

Nohe o , therefore, can properly replace the conventaal es- 
tablishments of the Continent. The prison, the works»op, the reforma- 
tory, the hospita!, and the back-slums, all want women to bring them 
round, gentle female inflaence to recal them to God; and there are 
none more fitted to the task than old maids, While, therefore, I glory in 
this British lostitation, so appropriate to a Protestant country, f would 
in the bumblest spirit of which aa old bachelor is capable, suggest to all 
our old maide, whatever their age, to give up morbidaess, blighted re- 
collections, fast fancies, idle monotony, intense love of gaiety, devotion 
to curates, bigh or low, and even their scientific pursuits ; and since the 
primary office of woman, as wife and mother, is beyond their reach, to 
take cheerfully and heartily to the next best work, the effusion of that 
gentle spirit with which the Maker has gi‘ted the better balf of our race 
—decidedly the better half, I say it, though an old beehelor. Jael, Ja- 
dith, Boadicea, Joan of Arc, @@d Charlotie Corday, may be very grand 
scenic specimens of w , but they are unlovable. t old maids 
make Tabitha—good, kind, gentle Tabitha, who worked her fingers for 
the widow and the orphana—their patron saint, and call themselver, not 
their cate, by her quaint name. Let St. Tabitha be the example of every 
single woman who feels within berself the approach of that dreaded pe- 
riod, and she will soon forget false vows, fond hopes, and the intense 
longing for conjagal blise. 

Bat | am not a man who writes without a motive; and I cannot con- 
clude this paper without laying out a scheme, Mach as I appreciate the 
value of old maidism in moderation, I look with dread at iis increase, 
and I ask myself if there be no means of stopping it#I believe I can 


suggest one, 

ft we inquire into its causes, we find that this Anglo-Saxon pbenome- 
noo is contiaed almost to one clase. Among the poor it ja little known ; 
among the aristocracy it is not so as imony. Bat among 
the class of poorer gentry and the so-called “ middl ,”’ old maids 
are, I fear, even more numerous than married womea. The fault lies not 
with them, bat with the men. Professional men and business men can- 
not afford to marry early ; and when they do so they make the “ best 
mateh’’ they can, which, to 7 consolation, dear old maids, is often, the 
worst. This isa vile age of cheap articles. 1 and goodaess 
rarely go together, unless the demand is enormous. Now, the demand for 
wives is not so great as it might be. A wifeis a luxury ; anda man may 
give himself up to a self indulgence—may ruin himself with brandy and 
gin, or expensive furnitare, or dogs and borses, or what not, before he 
thinks of indulging in that last and greatest of luxuries—a loving wife. 
A man may certaioly marry on very little ; but be‘ore he can risk 
nurses and doctory’ bills, that little must be a certainty. Then, too, be 
his furtaue what it may, that little must be clear of debt. A good man 
will not marry to briog bis wife into anxiety, aad the fear of the bailiff. 
The follies of his youth must bave been paid fcr, and even b's tailor 
dismissed for a ready-money tradesman. If a man marry on £200, £300, 
£400, or £500 a-year, he must be sure that he bas sufficient command over 
bimself to make that sam enough for a wife aod baby, as well as No, 1; 
he must be ready to give up his club, his c'gar-merchant, bis male so- 
ciety, and to take instead to that ample substitute—a good, dear, little 
wife. Do not be surprised at an old bachelor speaking thas. I have 
long cursed my fate—but my day is gone. The old bachelor is a misera- 
ble being ; and I give avy old maid, who pleases, leave to attack us 
fiercely ia the next number. 

But bow is it that these considerations regarding matrimony occur 
only to the man of the middle class? Let me explan. The- aristo has 
his title to sell, if he bas no fortane ; and be readily picks up an heiress 
or a widow. The aristo-femiaiue, if she has inberited nothing, has also ber 
title for sale ; but still more, she has a father or oe Alpers infla- 
ence can command a certain number of suitors. femiaine is 
sometimes married for herself, but rhe is more oftea married for a vote, 
or a Parliamentary connexion, or an aggrandisement of —. . 

On the other hand, Tom, Bill, or Jim, while they would fain our 
for the “ gal of my ’eart,” bave the natural tendency of selfish, tyranni- 
cal man, to investigate “circamstances.”’ The British workman, as a 
rale, marriesearly ; for he bas noiaducement to remain a bachelor. The 
British home of the mechanic rarely contains room for grown-up sons ; 
and once laaoched they mast shift for themselves, The charm of a 
* bome”’ is the one bit of poetry that the British workman indulges in ; 





poet, | and often, too, it tarns out to bea bit of very practical, ca calating 


prose. The “ home” gives comfort to the workman ata cheaper rate than 
he can fiod elsewhere ; and these well meaning people who establish 
diaiog-rooms for mechanice, and clubs for their evenings, do not see 
po ote they are removiog the necessity of home, and so encourag- 
ug celibacy. 
ut ye the British workman afford to marry when the British 

gentleman cannot! The answer is that women of the working classes 
are in effect richer than those of the idle ones. They can work and may 
work, and that is the whole secret of it. A poor man gains by marriage, 
for his wife can and will make up his income ; she even does more than 
support herself, she increases his comforte. 

Aad this thea is what { would say to the middle and 
classes : either give your daughters money or teach them a trade or pro- 
fessioa by which they can make it. Our philanthropists and our Quar- 
terly Reviewers write pamphlets and articles about the employment of 
womea of the workiog classes. They ecarcely need them, they do learn 
to work. Bat no one thinks of writing for our idle classes. No one 
sees how foolishly the daagh of basi and professional men are 
brought up—to read novels, work crochet, and paiat potichomanie ; no 
one asks whether there be no sphere of work for them to fill, and thus 
make themselves more eligible wives for business aad pro‘e-sional men. 
Yet it might be eo. The cares of a household, the education of children 
are not so all-absorbing as to preclude other work. Too ofien our wives 
and daugifters dispense with these Gares and throw this education upon 
other shoulders. Too often the wife whose husbacd cana barely —— 
her declines to nourish her own child in the nataral way, or dem: a 
governess for it when growing up. The wives and gbters of the 
middie class have time enough to make calls, to gossip, to go to parties, 
to work ia Berlin-wool. Might not this time be given to some ocoupa- 
tion which would increase the husband’s income? I believe there is an 
ample one, and that the help-meet of man is expected by the laws of li 
to do somethiog more than order bis dinner and sew battons on bis shi 
I believe it is radical error to suppose that woman is to be the 
drone and ¢ workiog bee, thouzh | would not see men and women 
follow the example of the hive farther, where the female labours while 
the male lies idle. I bave no space to go into the question of woman’s 
proper work, bat I am convinced that in this country it is wrongly co2- 
fined to the nurture of ber children. It ought, [am confident, to inclade 
their actual sapport, or at least a portion of it. And if our daughters 
were taught to belp out the incomes of their future mates, as thoze of 
the lower orders are, we should have as few old maids and old bachelors 
in Eogland as elsewhere. 

There is ove other way of meeting the dificulty, namely, by providing 





or leas in requisition. Our daughters are weak, and yet we give them no 
aid, we teach them no trade, no profession, and we y our saviogs 
not to their dowry, bat to pay the debts and selfish extra- 


encourage 
vagance of our boys. There are many facilities for dowries . 
y providing 


thon I can. i only bope that the 
can. I oa next 
we ehall have pve young men witherlog fn 
women blighted into bitterness, and n0 Me. Maithas’ ghos: throwing 
4) A and crowing over the atiaioment of his desires. 

eanwhile old maidism is a glorious institution of this country ; but, 
like all our glorious institutions, it waats reforming. Suppose the “ wo- 
mea of Eogtand” undertake it.— Dublin Mag. 
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thy functio , who was ever ready to make one of a jovial 
pad comet, 1 found him io the very midst of business, He 
was sitting io a back parlour sarrounded by policemen, while a couple 
of wretched prisoners stood before bim, accused of some petty crime. 
As they were all talking io Irish, it was impossible for me to discover 
the subject of the present investigation ; bat as I saw them led away to 
undergo seven days’ imprisooment, their crime could not bave been one 
of magnitade, and they left the presence of the magistrate thanking him 


from many serious faults, we may with confidence aesert that no merit 
they could have possibly possessed, bad Carnot been the at War-cflice 
and Napoleon at the Horse Guards, could bave set ue free from defects 
which were then and still are deeply engrained in our military system. 
Mr. Herbert has now for upwards of a year and a half administered with 
credit and ability the Department of War, but he nas not as yet been 
able to reorganize his department and to place it on a sound ahd satis- 
factory footing. Perbaps this triamph is yet reserved for him. Mr. 





or to go on in perpetual see-saw where every step is the formal negation 
of that which went before it. o_o 

We cannot even venture a conjecture ; we can only express an opinion 
that never was there a period in which Prussia might with more solid 
benefit adopt a any and, above all things, an intelligible policy. Rus- 
sia is thoroughly oripp| » financially as well as militarily, by the re- 
sults of the war in the Crimea. France has incurred eo much distrust as 
serioasly to diminish her influence. Austria is bankrupt in finance, and 





(as well as I could understand them) for his leniency. How he could 
manage to carry out the inquiry I was puzzled to imagine, for the froat 
room was crow! with barefooted females and well-clad men (sach is 
the dress of the lower orders of the Irish peasantry, and in which, by-the- 2 
bye, they show little gallantry ; for while the woman is bareheaded and | from his hand, or, at any rate, we may enjoy some time longer the ad- 
barefooted, the man is comfortably clad in a pair of fustien breeches, | vantage of an administrator who, if be does not satisfy the highest wishes 
good worsted stockings, and a oor of strong shoes, and he always wears ‘ of military reformers, is at any rate superior to any who is likely to be 
a hat, sach as it is,) who continued to shout and roar out their comments | put in his plaee. eit, a 
and opinions ia spite of the policemen, who kept driving them out of the| Mr. Herbert is a strong of the sing 
office. Babel must have boasted less coufasion of tongues. As the | lish public life, with all its drawbacks, und 
prisoners I bad seen tried were led oat, a fashionably-dressed gentleman ee of two-and-twenty, with a large fortuoe and a brilliaat connexion, 
(evident!y @ person of respectability) was ushered io. The magisirate | Mr. Sidney Herbert entered Parliameat. Since then, as he traly says, 
looked up ; but took no further notice. He offered him no chair. He he has treated his seat there, not as a toy or a pastime, but as a solemn 
addressed him in the same tone and in the same serious manner as that | trast, in the discharge of which he has laboured most assiduously, both 
which he bad made use of towards the peasants. There was cone of the | in office and in Opposition. He has found in public life sufficient occu- 
flunkeyiem which we so often see in the metropolitan courts of England. | pation for no ordinary talents, and an interest which, so far from palling 
Major Vokes evidently looked upon an offender against the law as one to | OF satiating, bas proved so intense a spur to oxertion as seriously to en- 
be adjudged, and, if guilty, pasished. He kaew nodistioction of rank. | danger his bealth, and provoke maladies which have prematurely with- 
The gentleman before him had committed some gross breach of the | drawn him from the foremost ranks of political activity. Had Mr. Her- 
fishing laws, and he adjudged him to pay a heavy penalty, or the alter- | bert been the son of a French noble he might have spent bis life in cul- 
native of incarceration. The fine was paid, though the captain protested | tivating his estate, or in some form of manufacturing enterprise ; had he 
strongly against the manner ia which, as a gentleman, he had been treated. | been a German, his days might have been spent in hunting and shooting 
I now spoke to my friend, and asked him to join us ; to this he assented, and drilling a regiment of Dragoons of which he was made colonel before 
and, there being no more business to be done, he walked out of the office be could ridea pony. Had he been the son of an American millionaire, 
with me, his hat stack jauntily aside, and a heavy riding whip under his | he would have, of course, utterly contemaed the politics of his country, 
arm. and whiled away his time in the frivolous amusements of great Europe- 
“Come this way, Harry,”’ said he, taking my arm, “I want to meet | a0 capitals; but, baving the good fortune to be an Englishman, he 
geome one in the Pig Market.” found open before him a career adequate to the noblest and most expan- 
“ Your expectant friend must be a ore,” I replied. ded ambition ; a career such as free Rome or free Greece offered to her 
Vokes laughed heartily at my poor attempt at wit, and we lounged | Citizens,—a career of labour, of honour, and of never-ending self-improve- 
up to the top of William Street, where the uasavoury market was then | ment. It inghe happiness of this country that, besides providing our 
eld. noble and thy oon with every species of manly exercise and 
To describe the scene is quite impossible. It would bafile the admitted | healthy recreation, besides opening to them the portals of a refined and 
powers of a Lever or a Carter Hall to do 80. Suffice it to say, the place | intellectual society, it can supply them occupation in the cares and strag- 
was redolent with the fames of the very worst tobacco, smoked in the | gles of public life—noble, interesting, and doubly usefal to them and to 
dudeens of women as well as men, commingled with the strong and cer- | ber. In the great training echool which our Parliament affords we are 
taioly not pleasing perfume arising from our porcine friends, together | perpetually raising up from the highest and wealthiest classes of the 
with the piercin A on of the pigs, which were almost drowned by shoats | Country a class of statesmen honest, painstaking, laborious aud disinter- 
in a language wholly unintelligible to me. ested, such as experience warns us are not to be found where public life 
Major Vokes was in unusually bigh spirits. He asked the price of | is rendered sordid and distasteful by the excesses of democracy, or flat, 
some of the animals before him. He chatted with one or two young men | #ervile, and insipid by the crashing predominance of despotiem. It is, 
about some potatoes he bad purchased. He had a joke for more than | bove all things, the interest of this country not to drive her best men 


Herbert has withdrawa bim:elf from the toils of the House of O \ 
but be retains his office, and exchanges his place in the Lower for ove in 
the Upper House. With more leisure at his disposal he may probably 
be able to give us that completion of our military system which we hope 








h 





attractions which Eo 
al ry t th 


one pretty colyeen, and sent away the only policeman present on some | from public life. The choice of Hercules is painful enough already, 


trivial errand. and if the path of labour and of honour becomes bat a little more repulsive 

All this was very fine ; but why he should walk up and down in such there is great danger lest it should be deserted by men who have the world 
a place, I could not make oat, and, though I asked him the reason, he and all the world can give at their feet for the more allaring walks of 
refused to satisfy me. ‘ase and p 

Presently be stopped, and called to a tall, fine-looking young man, | It is for 
who appeared to have nothing to do, since he had scarcely moved from 
the spot where I firet saw bim standing as we entered the market. 

“ Pat Conolly,” said the Major, “ why don’t you kill me ?” 

“Is it me, yer honour?” demanded the other, turning rather pale. 
e Is it me would injare yer honour? Faix, then, I don’t understand 

e. ’ 


by other bat not wortbier hands. 


. retirement of Lord de Grey. In connexion with the V 

“Don’t you? Did you not swear at the shebeen house, near Patrick’s 

Well, last Toesday night, to shoot me to-day as I pened through the poop tweed more 
t 


Pig Market? Now, my fine fellow, why don’t ye do it ?” State. He is for the moment thrown ont of 


of potatoes?” life.— Times. 


“You bad, perbaps, forgotten that circumstance when you came here 


this morving to destroy me?” 
“ Ob, thin! yer honour is joking.” A paragraph in the Manchester Review, which bas been copied into a 
“Amit” least one respectable London newspaper, calls for 
“ Sure, thio, I'll swear by the holy—” and he raised bis hand to his) us. “ Report epeaks”’—so the i 
breast. 


M Vokes, to eurprise, gave him a sharp out across (he arm, 
which at once it down in agony, and, 
he thrust his band into the man’s and drew forth an old | its commencement,” and 
pistol 


loaded to the muzzle. The man fell on his knees, and began | contributors.” Rumour which 
“@ 


whining. an “ 
“Get out of that, you cowardly hound! I know you, and shall have | cance’; 
ry eye upon you ; and when yon return to-night to Cabirconlish, you 
tell Tina an if he attempts to fire into my windows, be shall be ban 
as sure as I’m Tom Vokes. Be off!” and be 
‘the fellow rose, and rau away like a frigh bare. 


“ But do you not mean to punish him?” asked L. gated tissue of falsehoods from first to last, without the slightest 
“Ob, no. That would do little good. The effect of his tale, told to-| of foundation for either its assertions or im 


—a 


NEWSPAPER ETIQUETTE ; “OWN CORRESPONDENTS.” 


is 


to 
uate one for sayin; 

the manufacture of these “reporte.” As to what “ report 
»| the Saturday Review, we can ouly characterize such 


Q 


vesti 
So mach for 


night amongst a lawless society, will strike the whole party with more | alleged fact. On the taste of the paragraph—which gives a name in one 
case, and, in another, what is equivalent to a name—we shall say less, 
personal considerations come io. One thing, however, we must, in 
up and down ia front of a fellow with a loaded | the interest of newspapers generally, add—which is, that literary eti- 
quette and theconventional proprieties of what is called journalism are 

“Pooh! pooh! there’s no danger. Now we’ll go and see about this} violated even by quoting ramours and reports in which names are men- 
tioned. 


terror than if the fellow were hanged.” 

“ Very likely! very likely! But will you'do me a favour! 
ask me again to 
pistol, ready and anxious to commit murder.” 


Never | as 


pic-nic.”” 
se 


LORD HERBERT, OF LBA. 


leasure. 
this reason, among many others, that we see with great regret 
a man like Mr. Herbert, who bas sacrificed so much for the public service, 
compelled by injared health to leave the field, ere it be yet night, to be 
ry The elevation of Mr. Herbert 
to the Peerage will necesearily compel the selection of an Under-Secre- 
tary for War from the House of Commons, and will conepapontie imply 
the olunteer move- 
ment, Lord de Grey has bad the opportunity of performing services more 
blic than usually fall to the lot of an Under-Secre- 
course, but, whea 
“Ob, then, sure yer bonour’s glory they’ve been telling you a lie, | iudustry and ability are combined with rank and fortune, their happy 
Is it me would do it? Wasn’t it last winter you gave the wife a sack | Possessor has no reason to fear the resalt of a temporary exclusion from 


an observation from 
its 


repor 
roed him with his foot. | shortest words in the Eoglish language—that ugly verbum trium Litterarum 
which we need not print. The “report” is a whole, entire, and unmiti- 


The practice of which the Manchester Review produces this specimen 
demands something more than a mere contradiction of its “ report.” It 
originates in the discovery of the usefalness of the functionary called 


pparently on th» very verge of dismemberment. Germany needs, abo 
all things, a leader, aud the leadership now obtained might easily, on 
haps, be preserved for centuries. The revolution of Italy has given a 
vast impulse to the Liberal cause throagtout Europe, and has convinced 
all men that in the days ‘in which we live the advantages of absolate 
power are more than Compensated by its instability. The dowafall of 
the temporal power of the Pope has given a considerable impulse to 
Protestantism, and the prosperous fiaances of Prussia may bear ao advan- 
tageous comparison with the ruined exchequers of the great military 
monarchies, A thoroughly constitutional State ia the north of Germ aay 
might at the present moment exercise a power of attraction which timid 
politicians little dream. Before the irresistible prestige of free Piedmont 
the jealousies and animosities of the most divided nation of E irope have 
beea hushed into sileace. To uaite Germany under one head would be 
at once an easier and a mgge eadoring triumph. All this might be if 
the King of Prussia could be iadaced heartily and sincerely to wish 
it; bat as yet he makes no siya, and we mast not be disappointed to 
see this opportunity also buried ia the same grave which has already 
engulfed so many others.— Times. 
AR = 
REHEARSAL OF THE COMING SYRIAN DRAMA. 
The great event of the hour is the production last night at the Cirque 
Imperial, in the presence of the Emperor, of M. Mocquard’s long deferred 
melodrama, ‘‘ Les Mastacres de Syrie.” I say M. Mocquard’s drama, be- 
cause everyone knows that he is the principal author of it, although in 
answer to the usual call at the fall of the cartaio, the name of his coad- 
jator, M. Victor Sejour, was giver out. The Emperor went almost in state 
to witness the first representation of his privace secretary’s performance. 
He sat most conspicuously in the front of a balcony, with Marsinal Ran- 
don and other officers of high rank —— a behind him. The per- 
formance was meant to be, and has prodaced t&® effect of, a political de- 
monstration. The great moral of itis that the “ Eastern Question” is 
+ for settlement, and it oan only be settled by the word of Napoleoa 
Ill, Abd-el-Kader is brought upoa the stage, and many pungent phrases 
in praise of the Emperor are put into his mouth, At every one of these 
bits of “tag” a well trained clague thuadered applause, and to the 
clamour of the horny bands paid at two francs the pair, the Emperor re- 
peatedly rose and bowed responsive obeisanse. The Presse, in endea- 
vouring to account for the continued fall at the Bourse, says—“ The 
carious thing to-day is that the downward movement is attributed neither 
to political rumours nor to fioancial news, but to an incident connected 
with dramatic literature, and which it might have been thought was not 
of @ nature to have any serious inflaence on financial affaire.—Paris 


" 28, Daily News. 


The French papers in the habit ot reviewing theatrical performances 
only once a week, and Monday being the most usual day, it happens that 
the Opinion Nationale is as yet the only journal which contains a critique 
on “ Marsacres de Syrie,”’ the appearance of which, I told you yes- 
terday, was a political event. The Opinion considers it as “the knell 
which bas sounded in the affrighted ears of Europe the last hour of the 
Osmaniie.” It notices as an attendant circumstance that the Emperor’s 
box was “ornamented with flags and warlike symbols.” No wonder 
that the piece wae put off for fear it should interfere with M. Mires’ Ot- 
toman loan. The picture it draws of the misery and degradation of 
Turkey is such, that the critic, to use his own expression, would “ will- 
ingly give her 100 sour, but would certainly not lend her 5fr.” The 
character is no other than Abd-el 


to the moeque, and when found out by , 
tells him that she “ mistook the building!’ Ultimately the young lady 
is captured in a church by the Drasee, who send word to A “el Kade 
that they fed vn her to death unless he gives up the Maronites, who 
have sought refuge with him. Hereupon ensues a ecene sure to bring 
down the | meget the heathen Abd-el-Kader will rather sacrifice bis 
commit a breach of the duties of hospitality. 

of the merits or rather the demerits of 

into Abd-el-Kader’s mouth to 


his happiest 


t 


we shall see the French troops advance by forced mar 
While sincerely hoping that Abd-el-Kader’s rose bushes may be ever in 
flower, the Opinion protests the stupid thiogs pat io his moath 
the aa goon “The Musealman religion,” he is made to exclaim, “ 
gaawed by two vultures, fanaticism and intolerance’’—as if fanaticism 
was not always intolerant, and intolerance always fanatical. It protests 
against the sickening paoegyrics on the viriucs of the Emperor of 
the French which were pronounced to his face on this occasion, During 
five acts the perpetually recurring theme is the great French Emperor— 
bis name alone is to stop the massacres—he alone is able to punish the 
mordererr. While the hired or injudicious part of the audience applauded 
this “indecent and awkward” flattery, the Opinion certifies there 
were many who blusbed at it and were sorely tempted to hiss. I think 
after this it will not be said that the Opinion Nationale is a government 


to Beyrou 


There are very few of out readers who will have seen without regret | Our Own Correspondent. But the genuine article, in the course of com- jenrual.—LUid, Des, 28. — 
the graceful feeling addrees of Mr. Sidney Herbert # bis constituents, | petition, implies or almost necessitates,a counterieit. The value of a I 
the electors of South Wiltshire. In middle life, in the full matarity of ent at Paris or Pekio has suggested an English imitation for INDIA, 


bis powere, after he hes achieved a Parliamen 


est order—when the fairest prospects for the futare were open to him, | papers avail themselves of a useful and trathfal London iy ome 
and ey prize at which a subject can aim eeemed to be within his | others keep a literary purveyer much as Moses keeps a poet. Even this 
reach, Mr. 8 


and warned, like the Soverei, 


ence to the conditions on which health and strength implicitly depend. | “Town Talk,” or “ Literary Iotelligence,” or “ Phings in eral,’ 


“ The incessant attendance and late hours,” says Mr. Herbert, “ unayoid- | That is to say, it is found convenient to establish, éven in respectable 
ru 


able to a member of Parliament seeking thoroughly to discharge his daty, | newspapers, a dust-bin into which may be shot all the 
and aggravated by the labour of representing a heavy department, have | ball stories, “ reports,” 


ram: canards, 
proved too much for my strength, and I bave at last most relactantly | gossip, personalities, and ee which a 


of so much fatigue.” We cannot wonder that it should be so; we rather | employers 
wonder that such cases, involving the premature loss to the count 
her most valuable servants, are not much more frequent, and we venture | Manchester Review upon which we have commented, 

to predict that they will be so. Mr. Sidney Herbert bas eat in Parlia-~| While repeating our complete and direct contradiction of 
meat for twenty-eight years, a period during which it is impossible to| of the “report,” we must add our emphatic protest against the in 
say how many times the labours of our Senators bave been multiplied. | and unfairness of what, were it ever so true—which in this case it 
It we were to take decennial periods, we do not doubt ibat the labour of | not, by even a shadow of 


ceding. Yet Parliament, after haviog given up the right of debating on | people.—Saturday Review, Jan. 5. 

ranye b og flab Sf eating oa the eg ey of Bills and on the —=—f— 
rder of the Day, itself yet more unable t ever to overtake the 

amount of its business, One eealt is that mach remains undone, but an- WHAT PRUSSIA 18, AND WHAT SHE MIGHT BE. 

other resalt is, that mach which is accomplished is done at hours to 

which the strongest constitution cannot continually protract ite labours | to bis 


with impunity. In this country the Gods themselves will strive in vain | termine what is to be the future of Prussia and of 


more victims offered at the shrine of Mcloch of Westminster before we | not forget that those great things have, as yet, not advanced 


tb, of talent, and of life. 
Of the five days of its meeting every week Parliament only devotes two | not told. His hand, he promises, shall 
to the transaction of the business of the S.ssion. Let three nights be | of all, in every class of the population. 


ing out the minds of her servants. 


and moral powers, her religious feelings, the combioation of libert; 
at we turn from our Parliamen 


once more to the states- | obedience, and the strengthening of her military force. What all th 


man whom it has banished fromthe House of Commons. Mr. Herbert’s | means we do not pretend to know, and we are only sorry that the wel- 

upward tendency from his first entrance into | fare of a State to which we wish well does not rest on some more fatel- 
office under Sir Robert Peel tiil he fouad himself Secretary at War at | ligible basis. The King will observe the Constitation, and, though the 
the commencement of hostilities with Russia, That the failare of the | confidence of Earope is shaken, will seek to maiatain peace ; but if war 


career had an anifi 


fs arepesy he which he presided drew with it no emall amount of ob- | shali come he relies on the courage of bis people, and the bless! 
uy on 

in tions which have since been made bas shown more and more 
clearly that whoever bad been at the nominal head of the department, 
had it been Lord eg ll, or the Dake of Wellington him- 
self, he would have it impossible to remedy the hopeless disorders 
wee ee ame rm have 

at home. 


metapbysical jargon who can pronounce from this 
oe Sete cae 

a neta ~ i. 
position among owers or 
tween “I dare not” and“I would;” to rely on 
Gestiain fo tim ton footings Ont anpheesions of larg 


reputation of the bigh-| the home market. Consequently, while many of the best country news- 


erbert bas been stopped sbort in the fall career of success, | notion has been improved upon, and we now witness, in some unscrapu- 
of antiquity, that he isa man, and as a/| lous quarters, lucubrations of a gossiper-zeneral, who is bound to con- 
man that he must regulate his aspirations and bis exertions with refer-| tribute a weekly colama of “Home News,” or “Table Topics,” or 


bbish, cock-an 
“ they says”’—in short, all the 
by eng | pee, can pick 
arrived at the conclusion that I must not risk the result of another year | up. Of course the standing of such a purueyor e news with his 
depende upon the brilliancy or novelty of his contributions. 
of | Hence the necessity, to the writer, of sach a paragraph as that from the 


word 


approximation—would, after all, be an unwar- 
the last ten years would be found equal to thet of the twenty years pre-| rantable and impertinent interfereace with theprivate concerus of other 


While things are in this uncertain state, the King publishes an address 
le, and we naturally seize on it with avidity, in order to de- t 
y- The Jate | people and an entire magistracy, 

against the iron dominion of routine, and we sball expect to see many | King, we are told, Jaid the foundations of great things, though we 4 
adopt the slight improvements which might obviate all this waste of | the foundations. The King promised to gaard the bequest of bis ancest- 
Oar specific is an exceedingly simple one. | ors, though whether that bequest be Prussia or its Constitution we are | most 
tect the welfare and the right 
t sball sustaio the precious life of 
substituted for two, and we shall find the leagth of the Sessions shortened, | the nation. According to our notions, the life and welfare of the nation 
the practice of sitting far into the mornings discontinued, aad the busi- | would be better protected if iatrusted to the nation itself. The condi- 
ness of the S.ate got through without over-fatiguing the bodies and wear- | tions of Prassia’s power are, the King tells us, founded on her —ae 


of 

bead it would be vain to deny, but each one of the many | God on his mission. Such is the programme which Prussia bas before 
her, and he must indeed be a shrewd interpreter of involved diction and 
aggregate of unmean- 

it is the intention of the King of Pracsia to make the 
a reality, or to leave it only a form ; to assert 
balance for ever be- 


tntaee of mankind, 


HOW THE NANA STOLE OFF TO THIBETY 


The most im t announcement that I can make in this letter eps, 
that the Nana is still living. He is encamped with three or four 

followers in Thibet, jast beyond the Nepaul frontier, and in a country 
over which Jung Babadoor can claim no supremacy. He bas plenty of 
money, and is able to subsist bis followers without committing depreda- 
tions on the villagers. He is thus not only tolerated but cherished, and 


, 


d- | the inhabitants have aided bim in his attempt to conceal the fact of bis 


exis’ from our authorities. 
It appear strange that to assert that a man, the of whose 
death has been so circumstantially told, regarding whose demice the 
members of the Oude Commiesion, in their report recently published, as- 
sert that no reasonabie doubt can exist, is still alive at the head of 
a military force. I have, nevertheless, the best reascns for knowing it 
to be true, The Supreme Government is likewise cognizant of the fact, 
and bas debated as to the proper course to be pursued under sach cir- 
cumstances. It bas come to the resolution not to interfere actively in 
the matter, but to keep a watchfal eye on the frontier upon which a de- 
scent from Thibet would 4 most feasible. Admitting, then, the 
fact of the’existence of the Nana, the question arises, how, up to the pre- 
sent moment, bas he succeeded in deluding and boodwinking not only 
British pablic and the authorities, but the le of India, many even 
of his former satellites and friends? Even Juog Babadoor fell into the 
snare and declared his implicit credence in the story of bis demise. He 
must be indeed a man fertile in e: who could deceive a whole 
| more . less ay og og —_— life, 
nt on which at firet sight there would appear to ittle scope 
pay e The story, of Sich we have at present bat faint outlines. 
will, when disclosed in its integrity, doubtless take a place among the 
strange of the very many strange ts of personal adventure 
in which Indian history abounds. 

Up to the month of August last not a doubt remained on the minds of 
anyone as to the fate of the Nana. It was believed that he had died of 
the fever in the jungles. This was asserted by his fellow rebels and by 
everyone who bad had any opportanity of inquiring into the matter. 
The statement was accepted far and wide. His former retainers of 
Bitboor believed it, and two of his wives left bebied in Hindostan showed 
their faith in the ramour by performing that religious ceremony which 
constitutes them irrevocably widows. Yet all this time the Neaa, Bala 
Rao bis brother, Deoi B , his commander-in-chief, were alive and at 
the bead of an army of some thousands of men, with elephants in aban- 
dance, and some th fieldpieces. The course-they adopted is eon | 
stated as follows :—Wben in November and December iast year a Bri 
force under Colonel Holditch advanced, with the permission of Jung Ba- 
hadoor, towards the Nepaulese froatier, that eminent Minister, foreseeing 
all t which mast resalt from doing that himself which otherwise 
we have accomplished without him, suddeoly gave evidence that 
be was going to support us in real earnest. The notice of his intentions 
conveyed to the rebels, then divided into two bodies, and ackaow- 

two distinct authorities. One of these, with whom Kban Babe- 
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THe Aloion, 





January 26 








door Kban, Mammoo Khan, and other Mabomedan chieftains of Oude and 
Rohiloand were connected, acted up to the dictates of their creed, and, 
wearied with a hopeless resistance, accepted a fate which appeared to them 
to be sooner or later inevitable. The Nana and his party, on the other 
hand, resolved to have one more stroke for life, and possibly, under more 
favourable auspices, for power. From the statement farniehed by a na- 
tive who has just escaped from their camp, it appears that they moved 
northwards into the hills, aod marched fifteen days directly onwards 
without halting. Before doing this each of the Chiefs cat off the little 
finger of bis right hand, and caused funeral obsequies to be performed 
over it. This was done with the fullest ceremony accorded to a corpee. 
The finger was borat, the usual sigas of mourning were made, and it ap- 

to all not in the secret that it was actually the Chief who was 
thus disposed of. 

The rumoar of this occurrence speedily spread, and was everywhere 
believed. How could it be otherwise, when some were able to assert 
that they were actually present at the obsequies? This was the account 
brought by Khan B oor Kban and others to Lucknow at the begin- 
ning of the present year, and this the nature of the evidence upoo 
which the Ouds Commission came to the conclusion that the Nana, 
Bala Rao and Azi Moollah had perished miserably in the jungles. It 
was under cover of this ruse that the Nana and his party moved into the 
bills. After marching fifteen days they camgupon the mountains which 
separate Nepaul from Thibet. They mov: yond these to a little 
town called Thoowaria, where, at the time of the escape of the informant 
—last August—they were yet encamped. 

of thei manner Ht life, par of the resolution at which our Government 
bas arrived, I bave spoken above. It is possible, however, that the mat- 
ter may not rest here. Sir Hugh Rose is on bis way to Goruckpore, our 
frontier station in the direction of the Nepaulese and Thibet hills. He 
will there have an opportunity of conversing with the escaped native, and 
of comparing, bis statement with others which I am sure have since 
been received, as to the nature of the locality and its facility to 
access to the plains. A deadly enemy, having at his disposal some 
4,000 or 5,000 men, and 30 gune, might commit for the moment 
terrible depredations. ‘Although the Nana will, if be knows bis own in- 
terest, keep quiet, it would be unwise to leave any portion of our frontier 
to tempt ble tnroade, and this, you may be well assured, Sir Hugh Rose 
will not do.— Times’ Caleugia Corresp., Nov, 23. 
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Cuntovs Pace iw History.—Her Majesty Eagenie Bernardine Desirée, 
Queen of Sweden and Norway, and of the Goths and Vandals, widow 
of Charles XIV., King of Sweden, died at Stockholm on the 18th ult., as 
has been already recorded in these columns. Her biograpby is no small 
wonder in the history of princes. Napoleon, in the hig early part of 
his ay career, had come with his family to reside in France, near 
Mareeilles, in exile from Corsica, a Marseillaise merchant named Clary, 
showed them much kindness and hospitality. A close intimacy ensued, 
and the merchant’s charming daughters hecame the objects of the admi- 
ration and attentions of Napoleon and his brothers. Napoleon, it is said, 
wished to wed one of them himself, but the poor Lieutenant of Artillery 
was no match then. His eldest brother, Joseph, was more fortunate : he 
married Mdlle. Marie Jalia Clary, and she afterwards shared his epbe- 
meral thrones of Naples and Spain, and died his widow in 1845, having 
had by him two daughters, Lenaide, Princess of Canino, and Charlotte, 
who died in 1839, the widow of the present Emperor Napoleon’s elder 
brother. The younger eister of Mdile. Clary bad an equally brilliant and 
a far more stable elevation. This was Eugenie Bernardine Desirée Clary, 
the subject of thie notice, for whom the Court of England is now in 
mourniog. She was married, in 1789, to a fencing master, who had re- 
tired in disgust from being a private of the Royal Marines, but whom the 
Revolution brought back to the Army. He ily became a sergeant, 
and in a very short time proved himself one of the best and most sensible 
captains of the Republic. He was no other than John Baptiste Beroadotte, 
successively Marshal of France, Prince of Ponte Corvo, Prince Royal, 
and, eveatually, as Charles XIV., King of Sweden, he was further re- 
markable as being the only Sovereign created by the French Revolution 
who died pcssessed of his dominions. His Queen, Eugenie Desiree, was 
well wortby of her rank. She was talented, spiritaelle, affectionate, and 

end was devoted through life to her husband, kindred, and 

Her influence, constantly exercised, proved of infinite protection 
te family during the period they were outcasts 

In Sweden her es! was much beloved and always 
By Kiog Charles XIV. she had an only child, Joseph Francis 
ed bis father, in 1844, oa the throne, as Oscar I., and 

9. His sor, Charles XV., is the t King of Sweden. The 
waa, at the time of her death, in her eightieth year. 
still represented in France by Viscount Clary. 
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Tenors oy Rar.way Travettive.—The Nord cays that since 
rder of M. Poinsot on the chemin de fer de l’Est there has been a 
f panic among railway travellers, and that while formerly they 
to spread themselves prett; —_— throagh the carriages of a train, 
bud.tle togetber now like frightened sheep. An amusing etory is 
in illustration of this. An attorney of Marseilles, starting at night, 
in the ex: found every carriage full. A new one was attached to 
the train, however, and with many misgivings he ensconced inthis. Im- 
mediately before the train started the door opened and another mano 
muffled up in a cloak sprang in. The two from their respective coraers 
ed each other suspiciously in the dim twilight of the carriage. Each 
siral to sleep, spent his time in spying bis companion, and exhibiting 
t pistols. At last the train stopped at a boffet station, and in the 
a refreshment room the two recognised each other as old 
le ‘ 
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Tue Iranian Navy.—lIt is well known that the Government of King 
Victor Emmanuel bas been lately occupied in organising a navy worthy 
in aay . pew map of free Italy, and the following resolutions 
have arri at. The first department, to be called that of the 

will extend from the westernmost point of the kingdom of Na- 

the Cape Santa Maria de Leuca, including Sicily—the head quar- 
ters being Naples. The second division (the om omen | will extend from 
the French to the extreme Tuscan confines. The island of Sardinia will 
included, also part of Elba and the smaller neighbouring groups in 

meet eilenen being named as the head-quarters, The third will 
title of ent of the Adriatic, and will inclade the part of 
lan coast which exteads from Santa Maria de Leuca to the mouth 
3 the head quarters of this department are at A Each 
& commandant general, to be either a geveral officer or a vice- 
, de on the Anmiralty only. Their functions commence 
Ist January, 1861. A levy of sailors is also determined on for 
and in fact all the reoeat measures resolved on by the Court of 
relative to the navy are excellent. 
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An Influx of Steamers from Europe; British Miscellany. 

What a change since the establishment of this journal! In its infancy 
and youth—those being the days of the old packet-ships--what long in- 
tervals of noa-communication with home! what overwhelming budgets 
came to hand, when the hard-hearied Nor’ Westers chopped round! 
Now ; why, there is scarcely an item of news apiece for the seven trane- 
atlantic steamers, the 7eulonia, the Asia, the Marathon, the Cityigf Wash- 
ington, the Arogo, the North Briton, and the Niagara—that have touched 
the shoves of this Continent, at verious points and at the rate of one per 
day, during the week singe Jast we wrote! But whatever the tidings be, 


comiog down to the 13th inst. from Queenstown, we put them on re- 
cord, with such brief ranniog commentary as they may saggest. 

The two commonest topics in England, the weather and Consels, figure 
somewhat largely on this occasion—for the United Kingdom bas been 
visited by @ frost of unusual severity and duration, which however had 
given way at the latest date ; and the Three per Cents had been touched 
at last by sympathy with the stock depression existing here. A fall in 
the Funds and a rise in the rate of Bank of England discount have been 
therefore duly chronicled here, and duly speculated apon, beyond doubt, 
in Wall Street. 

Let us on to themes of more general iaterest, commencing, of course, 
at the fountain-head of honour and worth. The Queen has retired from 
the stately routine of life at Windsor Castle, and the constant reception 
of distinguished guests, to the comparative privacy of Osborne. A visit 
to the St. George, 90, the second traiairg-ship of the youthful Prince 
Alfred, is one of the minor events recorded by the Court Circular. The 
royal Middy was to suil for the West Indies about the 15th inet., where 
none of his race have set foot since his great-uncle—then Prince William 
Henry, and subsequently Duke of Clarence and William 1V.—commanded 
a frigate on that station. The Prince of Wales bas by this time ex- 

hanged the academic life of Oxford, for that of Cambridge. It would 
by’no means surprise us to bear that an extended tour to the East Indies 
aod Australia is in contemplation for him. 

Mr. Sydney Herbert's elevation to the Peerage is noticed at length 
elsewhere, in an interesting extract. Beiog heir to the Earldom of Pem- 
broke, this addition does not make a permanent increase in the numbers 
of that august assembly. The change, however, according to the wise 
etiquette of our public departments which recognises unceasing respon- 
sibility to the House of Commons, neceesitates the retirement of Earl de 
Grey and Ripon from the Under-Secretaryship for War. The head and 
the deputy cannot both be in the Upper House, and Lord Hebert retains 
bis office. Possibly, Mr. Thomas G. Baring, M. P. for Penryn and Under 
Secretary for Indie, may exchange with Earl de Grey. Sir Charles Wood 
stands in need of some such assistant.—And here we may mention, uader 
the chapter of personal movements, a nomination that will interest some of 
our Canadian readers. Mr. Laurence Oliphant, author, traveller, office- 
holder in Canada, aad whilom Lord Elgin’s private Secretary in China, 
is appointed Secretary of Legation at Japan. When last we saw him io 
London, he was dabbling in journalism and aspiring to a seat in Parlia- 
meat, This entry into the regular diplomatic service will probably suit 
him better, than the harrassiog occupations of newspaperdom and the 
risks of expensive electioneering contests. 

Lord Palmerston, at a dinner at Southampton, has publicly “ en- 
dorsed”—to use a cant phrase—Lord Joho Rassell’s extremely liberal 
foreign policy as expressed ia his famous letter to Sir James Hudson at 
Turin. He bas also deprecated, in the most earnest and sympathetic tone, 
any idea that harm might come to this Republic. The prominence of 
the speaker, and the solemnity of the occasion, and the certainty that the 
Prime Minister of Great Briain does bat convey herein the universal 
sentiment of the nation, induces us to give conspicuous place to the 
words that fell from his Lordship’s lips. May they be studied carefully 
by men on both sides in the conflict, who think and speak and act under 
the influence of unreasoning passion! Thus raus the report. 

We have too mach reason to fear that that Union which has now existed not 
uch less than a century—which has conduced to the happiness and prosperity 
kinsmen on the ether side of the Atlantic, is likely to be broken and dis- 
a Oe Sar bastions to exgeess 25 sages to thet ovees Gay atine Bet 
than this: that we would wish from the bottom of our hearts that 
that —. is destined to remain un 
are determined to separate into different our fervent prayer 
the result may be pt choct ty exiestio mesne—be & fer mae 
ay be. spared. the aflicting of « hostile cout between bre 
brothers. (Continued cheers.) _ 

Even Lord Brougham—reckless though he be sometimes in his advo- 
cacy, and rude as he wes, not very long since, to Mr. Dallas—has thought 
fit to administer a enubbing to certain rampant abolitionists in Boston, 
who thought that they could find in bim a rympathbiser with the miscreant 
Jobn Brown.—Bat our domestic news must be very scanty, when such a 
trifle as this last is here put forward. We must be off to the antipodes, 
tor what else immediately concerns our countrymen. 

And satisfactory is it to receive, at last, information from New Zealand 
that the honour of her Msjesty’s arms has been vindicated. A telegram 
from Halifax, N. S., reports that a desperate engagement’ was fought on 
the 6th of November, in which the oatives were completely defeated, 
and the head Chief killed. Another telegram announces the same fact, 
with the curious variety that the natives are termed “ rebellioniats.” 
As there bas been for some time past a cloud gathered in that quarter 
these tidings are very acceptable. 

By the Hong-Kong mail of the 29th of November, we learn that the 
army had reached Tien-tsin on the 17th—save a detachment of 1,500 men 
left at a place whereof the name is given as Hosicoa, without acy inkling 
as to its geographical or strategical position. An important announce- 
ment is made, namely, that all the leading Chinese ports are open to 
trade, and porm is granted for foreign steamers to trade in inland 
waters. Good ; but on the other hand, eo soon as the Flowery Kingdom 
is relieved from the pressure of the “foreiga barbarians,” the native 
“ rebellionists ” are up again and stirriog. Shanghai and Ningpo are 
said to be newly threatened and in great alarm. 

With one more Oriental allusion, we close this branch of our summary ; 
and we make it mainly in order to call the reader’s attention to a very 
interesting narrative, which may be found in another colamo. It is an 
account of Nana Sabib’s escape to the hill region of Thibet, notwith- 
standing authoritative aod reiterated announcements of his death. By 
the way, one of the serio-comic exbibitions of himself, ever made 


by any newspaper’s “ correspondent,”’ occurs in connection with the 
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Mondays. | Nana in a late letter from Paris, written by the wild Irishman, Joba 


Mitchel, and addressed to an A.serican journal. He terms the Nana 
“ this worthy and most estimable map,” and is glad that he is alive, “ be- 
cause the world cannot afford to lose such men—he is worth at least four 
Garibaldis—thoagh the Italian is very well in his way.” Should we 
laugh or weep at a such a specimen of rancorous absurdity? Could any 
one believe it possible, for morbid national hate to sink a man s0 low? 


Threatening Aspect of the Continent. 

No lover of his race, no well wisher to mankind, can look, without 
disgust and indignation, across the Straits of Dover. It is probably no 
exaggeration to say that a million and a half of men in the very prime 
of life are furbisbing their arms, practising new inventions for slaughter, 
and hoping that Central and Southern Europ: will see them, in the 
Spring, let loose against each other on many a battle field. There ie, 
indeed, no absolute certainty of war ensuing; bat we hold 
that all these trainings and preparations and surmisings, on 
and for this end, are in themselves incaloulably injurious. Our 
readers know very well that we do not belong to the peace-mongering 
followers of John Bright. Still, we muast—confess in avowing our dis- 
belief that wars will ever disappear from the earth until we enter upon 
the Millenium—tbat there is something almost awful in the calmness 
with which a civilized and Christianized public of 1861 look, for the ad- 





vent of so dire a calamity. The love of “ sensations,” cultivated to the 


extreme in these days in every department of life, has perhaps more to 
do with this unnatural frame of mind than one might at first be disposed 
to acknowledge. There is said to be great probability of a general 
war ; and every one talks over it as coolly as though it were a new 
spectacle announced ! 

Why there should be a general war, it is hard to say. The Itabians, in 
spite of Garibaldi’s honest exhortations and bold plans, cannot be such 
fools as to rush into an attack on Venetia, with co mach of their Penin- 
sula unconquered and eo much unsettled, and the certaiaty that the 
more they rely on the aid of their great but treacherous aily of France, 
the deeper they will sink into the slough of doubis and despair whereto 
that ally is pertinaciously mancevring to lead them. Meantime there is 
more than usual mystery about the progress of the siege of Gaeta. The 
French fleet blocks the way. The master of the French fleet talks of an 
armistice and a Congress—anything to postpone a settlement. Bat we 
will not repeat what we have said so many times heretofore. Only, this 
is the news of the week. There is in fact no variation. 

An extract elsewhere shows, on the other hand, that if Louis Napoleon 
apprehends the possibility of the Italians finally triamphing in spite of 
himself, he is quite prepared to go crusading elsewhere, for the diver- 
sion of the Parisians and the employment of his army. 


“North and South’”—the Great Issue. 

Seoession appears to progress more systematically, than any of the 
thousand and one counter projects pitched loosely into Congress or into 
newspapers, just as though a dose of soothing syrup could set a disjointed, 
or restore an amputated limb. Georgia has formally added herself to the 
States of South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi, and is 
withdrawn from the Union, while the preliminary steps were taken on 
Wednesday, by the Convention at Baton Rouge, for placing Louisiana in 
the same sisterhood.—The apathetic public here now waits to see what 
course the Border States will take, amusing iteelf meanwhile with unprofita- 
ble and interminable debates in Congrese. These we diemiss, as unsuited 
for criticiem in these columns, though we cannot but note the bold- 
ness and truthfulness of one Member of the Lower House who told his 
colleagues, three days since, that they were all divided into party cliques 
and eaten up with local prejadices. Was he far from hitting the mark? 

Fort Pickens in Pensacola Bay—occupied by a small detachment of 
U. 8. troops, while the Navy Yard and some other defences are in the 
hands of the State Militia—shares just now, with Fort Samter in Charles- 
ton Harbour, the honour of filliag the public eye. Willit be attacked? 
All the world hopes not, for all men pradently and properly shrink from 
deliberate hostilities. Commanicatioa from Washington to the officers in 
command of Fort Pickeas having been seized at Pensacola, postal iater- 
course with that place is entirely suspended. The U. S. Arsenal 
at Augusta, Georgia, waa seized by the State troops, on Tharsday. , 

Mr. Holt has been confirmed by the Senat:, as Secretary of War in the 
Cabinet of Mr. Buchanan. 

The city of New York, though so tranquil amid mach excitement else- 
where, has not been without its own incidents. The action of Judge 
Smalley and the Grand Jary, to which we made reference last week, has 
stimulated the police. With or without legal jastification, as remaios to 
be s:en, they have laid hands on sundry consigaments of muskets ship- 
ped here for the South, the cases belog in some instances seized in tran 
situ to the wharves, ia others taken out of a vessel’s hold. In one in- 
ttance, on Thureday, the Police nearly caught a Tartar by being carried 


those | Off to Savannah, as the steamer was set going ere the searching could be 


accomplished. 

Lastly, we all read in the newspapers on Tesday morning, that 
military, marines, and police, the United States’ and the State officers, 
had been in readiness, all the evening, and down to a late hoar on the 
night previous, to repei an attack that was to be made upon the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard—by whom, sod under what circumstances, no one knows; 
at least, the secret has not been divulged. 

One word more. The same Mr. John Mitchel above named—a re- 
markable authority on matters of fact as in matters of feeling—bas en- 
deavoured to throw a bomb-shell among the Planters of the South, and 
his information might bear the hacknied heading : “ important, if trae.” 
He states that China produces six times as much cotton as is grown in all 
the Southern States! Prodigious! How very strange that one of the 
principal exports from British India to China should be this self same 
article! 





British Ships in Seceding Ports. 

More than once we have expressed entire confidence that good sense 
and good feeling would impose upon our government—and consequently 
upon its local tivee—the most rigid neutrality as regards the 
strife or the se now unbappily existing between “North and 
South.” We deem it right, however, to refer briefly at this moment to a 
point connested herewith and with our commercial marine, because we 
observe that undue importance bas been given in certain quarters to an 
official act which, in iteelf,is a very simple matter. It has been said 
that Her Britaonic Majesty’s Consul in Charleston has “ recognised” the 
new order of things in the State of South Carolina, inasmuch as he has 
given clearance and other papers to Captains of British vessele, while the 
affairs of the Custom House have been in partial abeyance, or adminis- 
tered, at least, under certaia chaoges made on the face of the documents 
in use. What these changes are, or the validity of them, it is not the 
business of H.B.M. Consul to investigate, What the Britieh government 
may or may not do, in the event of a Southern Confederacy or distinct 
Southern nationalities being permanently established, is not now a case 
in point. 

By a law of Congress passed in 1817 it is incumbent on every Captain 
of a foreign ship, arriving io a port of the United States, to deposit his 
ship’s Register and other papers with the Consul of his nation, in whose 
custody they must remain until the ship is again cleared for sea A 
breach of this enactment subjects the Captain to prosecution ; while if 
the Consul neglect to fulfill his duty as custodian, he too is liable to be 
sued for penalties, varying from five bandred to five thousand dollara, 
Briefly, then, the Consul gives a certificate in the first instance that the 
vessel hails bond fide from the country which he represents, and that the 
Captain bas lodged his credentials with him. Garnished with this, the 
new comer is admitted to entry. In the second place, when the ship is 
about to sail again and is cleared at the Castom-House, the Captain 
claims back his Register from the Coneul, together with another certifi- 
cate that he “bath entered and cleared the said vessel 
to Law, and ia conformity with the regulations of this Consulate.” Now 
it happens—and though we spealf with immediate reference to New 
York, there is no doubt tbat similar blank forms are used in Charleston 
—it happens, we say, that in neither of these printed forms is there any 
mention whatever of the Federal government, or alla-ion even to the 
“ year of independence” wherein they may be dated. They are British 
forms, not American, and adbere to the old formula, “anno Domini.” 
The first one issued is addreseed simply, on the face of ii, to the Collector 
of the Port. The second certificate, in a general sense alone, is all that 
is requisite, and bears no address. 

Now if Mr. Bunch, who worthily eupervises British interests in the 
two Carolinas, were to trouble himself with the peculiar and ano- 





malous éondition of the Obarleston Custom House, when called 
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upon simply to sign such documents as we have alluded to, he 
would be exercising a discretion more nice than wise. It is his fuac- 
tion to facilitate, not to trammel, commercial intercourse; nor is he 
called upon to scrutinise the relations existing between the Collector of 
his Port for the time being and the Government to which he is accre- 
dited, until required by that Government, through the usual medium of 
communication at Washington, to adopt any particular course. Under 
any circumstances, we imagine, a Consular certificate of due clearance 
would hold good as against an alleged general right of seizure; 
though if a Consul were to issue such, after and in spite of warn- 
ing or injanction, he himself would incur the risk of hav- 
ing his Exequatur revoked. We trust that in the pending and griev- 
ous local difficulties, no delicate interoational questions may arise 
That they will be avoided, so far as possible, we are quite sure. Indeed, 
so far as Charleston is concerned, there seems at present not much likeli- 
hood of even doubts arising. The Carolinians, deeming it of the highest 
importance to their honour and their interests to prevent the access of 
any U.S. ship-of-war to their harbour, or to the relief of Fort Sumter, 
have obstructed the entrance by sinking vessels therein loaded with 
stone. Unfortunately, the same impediment that deters a corvette sends 
the trader elsewhere. Several ships bound to Charleston, having learned 
the newe, have gone farther Southwarda to Savannah. 





Sharp Work for Canada. 

We never expected to yoke together the London Court Journal and the 
New York Herald—the aristocratic and the democratic organ. Bat for 
once they have been alike in announciog movements in and for Canada, 
the promptness of which excites our “special wonder.” Perbaps the 
reader remembers the famous paragraph from the former of these jour- 
nals, that lately went the rounds of the press in these words. 

In the Colonial ee are hates go6 Sorne>, Ge Canadian 

This is almost as good as Grahame of Claverhouse, in “Old Mor- 
tality,” who winds up an order that embraced the shooting several 
Covenanters, with a bint that the saddle had galled Wildfre’s back, and 
that it must be washed with vinegar. Bat here is the N. Y. Herald, 
three days old and not so varied perbaps, but equally rapid! 

Canada, it is well known, is now ripe to throw off the yoke of England and 
set up for herself. 

This is altogether new to us ; but hereafter we must “ turn our eye” to 
these respective exponents of the Colonial Office aod the Colonies. 


yAuste. 


“ T remember,” says Horace Walpole in one of his amusing epistles, “ ’t was 
reported that the plague was at a house in the city, and all the town went to 
see it.” And so when the Brooklyn Academy of Music was opened for operatic 
purposes on Tuesday last, all the town went to see it too. Gay throngs of our 
gilded youth, beauz of uppertendom, disported themselves bravely before the 
astonished gaze of the beautiful and best in Brooklyn, and, it is to be feared, in- 
spired sentiments of envious hatred in the aspiring bosoms of the native male 
population. To add solemnity to the opening rites, there were some of 
our stockholders present ; venerable stockholders from the Academy in 
Fourteenth Street ; men who may be said to have followed that institution to 
its grave, and who gazed upon the cradle of this new undertaking with o 
sadness which we will not attempt to fathom. Why should we coarsely in- 
trade on their emotions, or try to divine the sentiments with which they beheld 
the Montague street bantling? Let us rather, in closing our eyes kindly on 
the grief of the parent, anticipate with pleasant hope the future of ber child. 

And if Italian opera be a necessity of a cultivated social life, as hath been af- 
firmed, then will it prosper and grow strong ia its new home. For in Brooklyn 
the Family Circle is an institation, and all that brings to it a modicum of plea- 
sure is hailed with delight. There are no theatres, and a good and wise stock- 
holder standing on the boards of a theatre—if such a superior being can be said 
to stand on any thing—said that there shall be no theatres. Contamination 
from this point is therefore impossible. There remains, therefore, but one 
source of rational amusement—the opera, and the loosest argument will demon- 
strate that this gught to succeed. Perhaps it will. The first house almost paid 
expenses ; an angury surely of mach futare prosperity. 

And. before we proceed farther, let us hasten to state that the impropriety of 
playing “ La Traviata,” after the declarations of chasteness made by the good 
stockho'der on the opening night, suggested itself to the duller comprehensiou 
ot the management, and that that improper work was shelved in consequence. 
Instead thereof, we had Mercadante’s “Il Giuram mto”—a work which was 
produced on the previous night at our Academy. Before proceeding to a 
consideration of the merits of the composer, let us .xpreas our lamentation at 
the miserable condition of the house, (our house,) on the opening night. And this 
too in spite of everything to justify the expectation of a good attendance ; the 
opera was comparatively new ; the singers were very good; the conductor ex- 
cellent ; the weather all that could be desired. Judge then our disappointment 
when the eye fell upon row after row of empty benches. If it had been the 
fag end of a season of musical excitements, the attendance could scarcely have 
been more dispiriting, or indicated a.greater degree of public indifference. 

The opera of “ 1) Gi ito” was prodaced in this country some years ago 
at the Astor Place Opera House, and fora time enjoyed much popularity. It 
was written about twenty-five years since, and when the name of Mercadante 
was one of promise in the musical world. Shortly afterwards a young man 
named Verdi came upon the boards as a composer. Mercadante sunk immediately 
tothe condition of a lesser light, and has since been snuffed out and totally eclipsed 
by the ardent composer of “ Ernaui.” Popularity is seldom accidental in mat- 
ters musical. We might affirm, indeed, that it is never so, for, of all the arts, 
Music has most to struggle with prejadice, contempt, indifference and ignorance. 
We may at all events safely conciude that if a composer has ever been popular 
there is a sufficient reason for it. Mercadante came honestly by his spurs. It 
was not his fault that he was unhorsed by a younger and better man. To speak 
to the point, he belonged to a school which could not help being superseded ; a 
school of melodious platitudinists ; a school wherein it was not essential that 
sorrow should be dismal or joy gay. Examining the works which Mer 
cadante has left us, we observe that occasionally he hits upon the right 
emotion and conducts it with due propriety to its musical culmination ; 
but as a rule he is more anxious for suavity than propriety of style. He is per- 
fectly unruffied in the midst of the most overwhelming situations, and chats as 
pleasantly (sometimes garrulously) about life and death, and love and immorta- 
lity, as if those subjects were the natural accompaniments of a cup of chocolate 
or a pinch of snuff. What Wattean is to painting, Mercadante and his ilk are 
to Music ; very finished, fanciful, and festive, but unreal. An army of such 
composers could not stand for a single day against the tempestuous onslanughts 
of Verdi's genius. The latter does not—to be sure—always strike the dramatic 
nail precisely on the head, but his misses are seldom wide from the mark, and 
his hits when they do go right are tremendous. Mercadante, notwithstanding 
his successes, belongs to the second class of opera composers. As a melodist he 
is scarcely entitled to this distinction ; his pest pieces being more remarkable 
for the sweetness of an agreeable progression of eminently singable intervals, 
than for distinctness of melodic idea. In his hands, however, the orchestra 
receives excellent treatment ; it fairly glows with roseate and glittering hues. 

There are many morceauz in “ Tl Giaramento,” notably a romance 
in the first act, a duet for female voices in the third, and a splendidly dramatic 
scene in the last. If we analyse these favourite pieces we shall find that they 
depend more on form, or a flowing gracefulness of outline, than on anything 
else. Sometimes, indeed, they are a little too ficent, and become perfectly Hi- 

the flowery attenuation to which they are subjected. In the second, 
act there is much clever writing for the contralto voice, and Miss Adelaide Phil- 
lips, whom we regard as one of the best of that class, did full justice to it. The 
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throughout, although 
who was the Zlaise, lacks depth of parsion for the tragic emer 





gencies of the role, and in getting out of temper frequently got out of tune. All 
the brillancies of the part were rendered admirably. Signor Brignoli was in 
very good voice, and gave his romanza with great fervour. Signor Ferri was 
also acceptable. 

On Wednesday there was a somewhat bettez house to celebrate the début of 
the new prima donna, Miss Isabella Hinkley—a young lady who has recently re. 
turned from Europe, where her studies have been completed and her first en- 
gagement in an opera house brought to a successful end. When we say that 





the lady is young, good looking, and the possessor of a soprano voice of the 
light kind, we shall have sufficiently accounted for the selection of that time- 
honoured vehicle for those gifts,“ Lucia di Lammermoor,” which was in conse- 
quence, duly produced. Miss Hinkley possesses a very good voice, effectively clear 
and brilliant iu the upper regions, but rather defective in the lower. She sings 
with much taste—a rare excellence be it observed—and without any disagree- 
able effort. The general quality of her voice is in the highest degree agreeable ; 
but there are tones in it which are faultily produced, the result of an imperfect 
tuition, and for that reason vexatiously unpleasant tothe musical ear. Practice 
on the operatic stage, by giving more openness of method, will probably re- 
medy this defect. The performance of the réle, jadged trom a critical point 
of view, was an average one, and mast hav mn satisfactory to the lady’s 
friends, whoeapplaaded veh tly. Signor Stéfani, an old favourite of these 
colamns, made his reapp on this ion, and contributed very largely 
to the agreeableness of the evening's entertainment. The opera, we may 
here mention, will be given to-night at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

We have space only ro refer to a batch of concerts which have taken place 
since our last writing. And first,to that given by our country-woman Miss 
Emma Rowcroft who, we are happy to say, made a brilliant début at Dodworth’® 
on Friday of last week. Miss Rowcroft is a very charming young lady, and a 
most pleasing saloon singer. Her voice is @ fresh and beautiful soprano ; it 
has received good cultivation, and lacks nothing that experience will not give 
to it. Some of the pieces were a little too ambitious in their character, but on 
the whole they were rendered with good effect. Mr. Burke, M. Rivard, Mr. 
Richard Hoffman, (called Charles on the programme! What is fame 7) assisted 
Miss Rowcro:t.—On the same evening Madame Mnna Bishop gave a monste’ 
concert at Irving Hall, which was successful.—On Thursday of the present week’ 
the members of the German choral society, the “‘ Arion,” gave a very fine musi- 
cal entertainment at the same place. The programme invites critical consider 
ation, but as the concert will be repeated on an early day, we shall reserve our 
remarks for that opportunity.—Again, on Thursday (which was, beyond doubt, 
the most disagreeable evening of the season), Miss Louisa Frances O’Keefe 
gave a concert at Dodworth’s, and, as we are informed, achieved a good success. 
—Last, but not least, the redoubtable Formes gave a patriotic concert on Tues- 
day. What bas New York done to merit all this punishment ? 
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August is the month usually appointed by astronomers in general, and 
Moore’s almanack in particular, for “ shooting stars ;” but December and Janu- 
ary have a present claim to a like distinction. In the political heavens we have 
positive rain of eloping planets, and in the dramatic firmament symptoms of 
a parallel phenomenon. Of course I have nothing to say on political meteoro- 
logy, which is a matter too grave and too gloomy for treatment in this column, 
were there no other objection to its introduction here ; but so far as the recent 
lapse of Mr. Jefferson from his throne asa “ lone-star” affords any reason for hop- 
ing that his example may deter others from the ambitious isolation he has re- 
cently been affecting, it is a legitimate subject of satisfaetion to all friends of the 
Drama, and deserves commemoration accordingly. 





Garden, Mr. Jefferson has gone to ride his rocking-horse at Washington, and 
perform preposterous gambols on the edge of the national volcano, as Blondin 
danced on the tightrope over the chasm of Niagara. This can hardly be con- 
sidered a record for the Christmas campaign of the best eccentric 
comedian in the United States ; and it is worth while to dwell for a moment on 
the causes of the catastrophe. 

Something of course must be set down to the account of the pieces in which 
Mr. Jeffcrson has thought fit to lavish his keen and graceful intellect, for a more 
dismally insignificant composition than the new burlesque of “‘ Mazeppa” has 
never been produced in New York. Burlesques, at the best, belong to the 
sphere of the Broughams rather than to that of the Jeffersons—their success, in 
any just sense of that term, depending rather on the play of physical good 
spirits, and tne fluent vivacity of the blood, than on the subtlety and activity of 


spire with life. Its one sole attribute of interest consists in the skill which a 
good pantomimist may display in riding without a horse, and imitating the 
circas on the stage. To say that Mr. Jefferson does this well, is to say that he 
misrepresents himself. It was an old rule of breeding, (rather sunk into disre- 
pute in these days of the social polka and of javenile predominance) that a gen- 
tleman ought not to dance too well ; andI hold it to be at least equally true 
that a fine comedian ought in duty to himself to be a poor clown. 

But had Mr. Jefferson been acting instead of attitudinizing, and playing 
comedy instead of cutting capers, be would still have failed to fill the houses he 
aspired to crowd. For it is an essential element of success in comedy that the 
leading actor shou'd be adequately supported, and a certain completeness given 
to every detail of the performance. This, of course, is important in every class 
of the drama ; but it is more absulutely necessary in comedy than in tragedy— 
since the grandeur and intensity of the emotions excited by a great tragedian 
may dazzle the audience into a comparative disregard of minor inadequacies. 
We all felt this in the case of Rachel, when we forgot the Beauvallets and the 
Sarah Felixes, in our silent admiration of Camille and Adrienne. 

Above all, however, does a dian of Mr. Jefferson’s special qualities re- 
quire this artistic harmony in the atmosphere around him. He is so essentially 
an actor by the intellect, that the nice play of his faculties fails to be delicately 
appreciated in all its variable and yet ever accurate force, unless it be reflected 
from clear and polished surfaces. He must be thrown into bright relief by the 
action and reaction of intelligent subordinates, if the eye is to do jus'ice to the fine 
facets of his genius. With s well trained, capable, and careful stock company, 
Mr. Jefferson may accomplish almost anything within the range of a reasonable 
ambition. Alone as a “ star,” shining in any chance sky which the first scene- 
painter may throw together for him, he is dimmed and lost. I sincerely trust 
that this lesson may be impressed upoa him by his present experience, which, 
bat for this hope, I should lament to be obliged thus emphatically to chronicle. 

It will perhaps be the more earnestly impressed upon his memory by the 

trast which promises to be flashed upon him from the success of the next 
planet in Mr. Fredrick’s zodiac. Mr. Booth is now illuminating the Winter 
Garden on precisely the same theory, but with the vast advantage already 
hinted at, of gleaning with passion from the heights of tragedy. It would be 
infinitely to be desired, no doubt, that Mr. Booth also could be surrounded with 
actors equal to the task of receiving his impulses and returning them with 
something, at least, of resonance and buoyancy. But we can spare them better, 








such a “ single-string” play as the tragedy of “ Brutus” for his triumphs, 

The condensation of character, which belongs to the leading personage of this 
tragedy, is so exactly suited to the nervous and masculine style of acting, in 
which Mr. Booth has lately with so much wisdom been labouring to make him- 
self perfect, that it excellently tests the progress of the actor. Like 
all tragedians who are born with “tragedy in their hearts,” Mr. Booth 
in his earlier essays upon the stage tended to a certain diffusive extra- 
vagance of gesture, a certain inspired “ rhodomontade” of tone, and an 
exaggerated indslgence of his nataral intensity of feeling, in the play of 
feature. His facility of emotion and his power of eye for a time threatened 
him with rain. In “ Bratug” as well as in “ Richeliea,” he is called upon to 
achieve effects by repression rather by expression. Perhaps the most affecting 
passages of either drama are those in which he conquers the house by what 
Sydney Smith would call ‘‘ eloquent flashes of sijence,” summoning up the whole 
dignity of position and of purpose upon which the passion of the play rests, as 
upon an adamantine basis, to make the audience realize that they are surrend- 
pom Secale yom, soya of an interesting and exciting 
series of incidents, bat to the and permanent influence of communion 





with one form of real human greatness. It is mach, but not too much, to say of 


After a brief and by no means brilliant season of burlesque at the Winter your 


the brain. Bat this individual burlesque not even a John Brougham could in- and 





this young actor that he is already ceasing to be young, in the recognition of so 
complete a controul over his natural temperament, that his eye of fire can blaze 
as well as burn, and his voice of music repel with concentrated scorn, as well as 
charm with earnest tenderness. HAMILTON. 


—_—_—_— 


Fatts aud Fancies, 


The Quebec Morning Chronicle announces seriously, as “a new feat 
of the American Revolution,” that “the leading om of the State of 
Maine are preparing the way for annexation to the British American 
Union ! Queen Victoria, in grateful remembrance of the escape 
of the Prince Consort from the dangerous accident which befe! bis royal 
highness daring the recent visit of the Queen to Coburg, bas forwarded 
a sum of money which is to be devoted towards the foundatiém of a cha- 
ritable institation in that placa. It is stated that a marriage is 
to take place early in the epring between Miss Victoria Russell, eldest 
daughter of Lord John Russell by his first marriage, and Henry Montague 
Villiers, eldest son of the Bishop of Durbam, and nephew of the Earl of 
Clarendon. The fair betrothed is a god-daughter of the Queen,——___ 
The Canada Club entertained the Governor-General of Canada, on the 
2nd inst, at the Albion Tavern. A numerous and distinguished party 
assembled to meet his excellency————-The Prince of Wales has foal! y 
left Oxford. It is understood that H. R. H. will enter at the sister Uni- 
versity at the commencement of next term The Dalbousie estates 
tow Lord Panmure succeeds, are valued at about £5,000 a year. 
During the late severe weather, the London parks have pre- 
sented a gay and animated sight. Thousands of ludiee, comfortably clad 
in fare and bear skin, repair every day to the Serpentine and the artificial 
water in St. James’s Park to witnass the evolutions of the ekaters, The 
Skating Club isin all its glory. Its members, comprehending beth sexes, 
are known from a small silver skate suspended from their necks, and 
still more certainly by their quadrilles, and the astonishing sweeps and 
curves, rapid as the swallow’s flight, which they perform upon the care- 
fully swept ice. We regret to hear that the jan Librar: 
Tnstitate at Woodstock, C. W., been destroyed by fire. The building 
cost $22,000, and was insured for only $8,000. We have also to regret 
the occurrence of a very destructive fire at Halifax, N.S.,0n the 12th 
inst., and the burning of the Roman Catholic Church, as St. Boniface in 
the Red River Settlement. On the occasion of Mr. Jamos Allan, 
late butler to Sir Edward Hunter Blair, Bart., enterin upon a lease of 
Burns’ Cottage, his friends entertained him at dianer, in the hall of the 
world famous “clay biggin’” under the presidency of Deacon Langh- 
land, the octogenarian eon of the immortal “ Soutar Johnny.” 
It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the Rectory of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, London, bas been filled for 126 a by three clergymen on! 
viz., Rev. Mr. Wilson, 50 years; Rev. Mr. Townley, 51 years; and 
late Dr. Croly 25 yeare.—-———The Wallace monument executive sub- 
committee have applied to the town council of Sterling, for liberty to 
commence the erection of the Wallace monument, the necessary fands 
being now on band. It seems, however, that it is only the main tower 
mae is intended to be erected at present, and which it will take three 
to complete. A Jamaica paper speaks of Mr. F. Hiocks, at 
present Governor-in-Chiet of the Windward Islands, as the fatare Gover- 
nor of Jamaica.— ——Prof. W. S. Hows, well known as a professor of 
Elocution, announces readings from Shakspeare, the oets, and 
Humourists, at Clinton Hall, commencing on Monday next.— 
On Monday, the Ist inst., the Queen visited the Duchess of Kent at 
Frogmore. The Prince Consort visited Madingley Hall, near Cambridge, 
which has been engaged for the Prince of Wales, Gariick’s wi- 
dow once wrote to Edmund Kean, after ahe had seen bim act ina part ia 
which her husband had been inimitable—“ My dear Sir,—You can’t play 
Drugger. Yours, very faithfully, C. Garrick.” The reply wa: “ My 
dear Madame,—I know it. Yours, very faithfully, Edmund Kean ’——— 
According to @ statement prepared recently by Mr. James Lew, 
the shipments of especie from Great Britain to the East, in the 
1869, bave amounted to £9,425,787. This is £6,191,003 below 
the total of 1859, but £1,205,114 above the of the last ten years, 
The proportion of gold sh inet 
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tion that 
te , and those already bailt be imme- 
diately removed. cannot find the money due to Spain 
for the late war, and the house of Rothschild has been {n vain applied 
A new French coinage is jast coming out bearing 
rom this circumstance it is 
legitimately inferred that the Emperor Napoleon’s coronation, which has 
been regelated to the < calends, is likely to be brought on the lapis 
immediately.— xcessive indulgence to others, especially to chil- 
dren, is ia only self-indulgence under an alias. ——-—Aa Address 
to Lord John Russell, signed by five thousand persons of G! w, in- 
cladiog the Lord Provost and the Members for the city, comp! meating 
him, as Foreign Secretary, on his dealing with Italian affairs 
has been presented, and it bas received a suitable reply.——— 
The Dundas Banner (C. W.) states that a dealer in that vicinity has 
stored away forty cords of pork. “We beg to remark to any of our 
contemporaries who see fit to copy this i that we hope they will 
not alter (as some of them did last year) cords into casks, Forty cords 
(138 square feet to the cord) is the actual measurement.” ——___The 
tore of the Times have behaved with the most cousiderate genero- 
sity towards the bereaved widow of Mr. Bowlby. A bandsome pension 
has been settled on her. It is hoped that she will receive cot lees than 
tem thousand pounds out of the indemnity exacted from the Chinese. 
————“ His Grace” of Tuam is: out with a new year’s gift, in the 
ehape of an epistie to Lord Palmerston, in which, in “ his usaal able and 
trenchant style,” as one of his flatterers has it, he calls the premier and, 
through the Lene, the British nation, to account for a vast accumula- 
tion of public sine. A grand match between the Quebec and 
Kingston yh took L pines yesterday week, and ended in the 
triumph of the Quebecers. majority amounted to ten, viz.: three 
in Kingston and seven in Quebec. Ina outs novel under our 
ee, we find the following exquisite bint as to tom of making good 
Gaersemeens : “If you’ve got @ green horse 
strong timber,” said Mr. Trotter, about the fourth glass of 
brandy-and-water, “ you tackle him my way. You take bim out o’ Sua- 
ou’ve nothing particular to do, and pick bim 
ve him two or three good heavy falls, and Ill 
warraat you'll have very little trouble afterwards. That’s the way to make 
1’, On New- Year's Day her Majesty 
ve her angual distribution of food and clothing to 600 persons.- ——— 
re) inane on te sball aan vay BER : 
oichester, ao who eats aa 
with its beard oo.—-—The Dake of 
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in this instance, than in the other; and best of all, when Mr. Booth chooses | bas 
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dispute has been settled, and bis Lordship continces to hold it———— 
The Orleans family still keep up their intercourse with our Court. The 
Dac de Nemours, the Comte d’Eu, the Duc @’Alengon, the Princess Mar- 

uerite, the Prince and Princess de Joinville, and Princess Frances of 
Grieans, visited the Queen at Widdsor on the 29th ult. The Prince de 
Joinville has since gone to Poole harbour, to enjoy the excellent wild- 
fowl! shooting in that neighbourhood.—_———The Hettoa Coal Company 
have undertaken to provide for the families of thore who were left desti- 
tute by the late explosion in one of their colleries. It is determined to 
extend their munificence by providing for the widows and children, the 
tormer for life or till re marriage, the latter till they were able to provide 
for themselves——_——Some of the letters received by Sir Creswell 
Creswell are amusing. A lady wrote the other day, asking to be 
favoured with “a pr of the Divorce Court, with the various 
rates of charges for the respective descriptions of divorce.”’”———— 
The Pope bas found a new employment for the electric telegraph. 


ted the | bi 


bis present family, one son and two daughters, His first wife having 


died in 1843, he was married, in 1855, toRachel Anne, fourth daughter of 
the late Mr. Robert William Brandling, «* Low Gosforth, Northamber- 
land, who survives her reap ected husbe -Times, Jan. 5. 


Ma. Esenezer Ciemo.—We exceedingly regret to announce the death 
of Mr. Eb Clemo, chemist, whose name has recently been before 
the public as the discoverer of a very important and valuable improve. 
ment in the manofacture of peper pulp from straw. He had been for 
some weeks previous to his Seath actively engaged in directing the er- 
ection of machinery on an extensive scale for making paper under bis 
patent, at Morristown, State of New Jersey, and bad just completed bis 
preparations, when he was seized with fever of a typhoid character, under 
which be rapidly sank. Mr. Clemo was a native of London, and emigra- 
ted to Canada about three years 4; He was a man of 
ability and much general information ; and, during the last two years, 








The late Bishop of Perigaeux, when on the point of death, req 
Pope to accord bim the Pontifical benediction. This his Holi complied 
witb, by transmitting it over the electric wires, but the Bishop bad ex 
pired before its arrival. r. Michae! Chevalier, the well known 
political economist, has been recently named Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honour.————A floating eeamen’s chapel has jast been inaugu- 
rated at Alexandria, in Egypt. The veseel is the gift of the Viceroy. 
From 10,000 to 12,000 British sailors annually visit Alexand:ia.— 
Colonel Gowen, whose name has 80 frequently and bhovourably been 
mentioned in connection with the British burial-grounds in the Crimea, 
has lately been presented with a handsome gold svuff-vox, bearing the 
following inseription :— Presented by the British Goverament to Colo- 
nel Gowen, in acknowledgment of his services io preserving 
the Britich cemeteries at Sebastopol, September. 1860.” 

Punch has the following old nursery rhyme dressed @ la Tartare. “ The 
Tarter beap, are scattered like p bon E’en San-ko-lin-tsio can’t fiad 
them ; May the Aliies come home, and let Pekin alone, But not leave their 
taels bebind them.’’?—— Ata late meeting of the Liverpool Architecta- 
ral Society, Mr. Ansdell denied the statement that had been made ata 
previous meeting, that Sir Edwin Landecer and bimself were in the habit of 
anointing dogs with bears’ grease, for the purpose of giving a gloss to 
their coats when painted—————After a long period of wet 
weather, wheo they have prayed vainly for relief, the Chinese put the 

ods out in the rain, fo see how like it. ———— 








ve been finally adopted for the use of the Spanish army.————— 
A liberal bat anonymous benefactor has recently presented the Bishop 
of Salisbury with a very handsome donation, safficiently large for the 
purpose of converting a euitable house in the Close, Salisbury, into a 
theological college for training candidates for boly orders. Field 
a! Baron von Wrangel, a short time since, celebrated bis “ golden 
wedding” (the fiftieth anuiversary of the wedding-day.) The 
electric cable which was intended originally for Rangoon, is now to be 
lai . from the island of Malta to Alexandria, by which a gain of ten days (?) 
is expected to be made in the transmission of intelligence between 
Eoglani and India—-——The Hereditary Prioce of Hohengollern- 
Sigmaringren was betrothed on the 18th ult., at Lisbon, to the Pri 
Donna Aatonia of Port , Duchess of Saxony, who was born Bebaay 
17, 1845. The Princess is sister to the King. The Bey of Ta 
has promulgated a constitution! Early io January, Abbé Lacor- 
daire is to take his arm-chair among the illustrious forty, and to deliver 
a reception speech, to which Mr. Guizot is to respond,————— 
Doring the recent very heavy weather in Eogland three colliers broke 
from their moorings and were driven through Ryde Pier, the space made 
belog 150 yards, and the further end of the Pier yoy ten like a wooden 
island. —— —-A mar is arran, between Sir David Baird, Bart., 
of Newby'h, N.B., and Lady Georgina Baillie-Hamilton, youngest 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of fi ddingt The Earl of 
ford has been seized with a severe attack of paralysis——-——A 
meetiog of pews wee tome —~ eae — on, Ly the pur- 
pose of agitating a, restoration of the boy Mortara to nts, 
a Harst and Blackett, it is said, are about to po pa 
shilling monthly magazine, to be edited by Miss Muloch, author of 
“Joho Halifax, Gen " The Duchess of Malakoff bas ac- 
companied the Marshal, her husband, to Algiers. A letter from 
Berlin states that Prince Alfred had not eppeared mach in public, 
but be spent nearly the whole time in the company of the Prince and 
Princess I’rederic William,.————The yacht Splphide, at Naples, be- 
ae uis of Downshire, about which there bas been so mach 
talk ly, is a full-rigged ship of 500 tons-———— 
The Figaro announces that M. Eagtne de Mirecourt, who obtained consi- 
derable notoriety some years ago by bis ies and pamphlets, has 
just died in St. Petersburg in great poverty. time back he went 
to London, but not able to establich bimselt to Russia. 
Steam Shipbuilding on the Clyde continues to exhibit a high 
degree of prosperity. Last year 68 iron vessels were turned out by the 
Clyde ba the gross tonnage being 47,700 tons; and there are now 
on the stocks 46 vessels, with a tonnage of 44 900 tons. —It is now 
about eighty years since the West India Islands were visited by the late 
King William IV., then Prince William Heory, and on that occasion he 
sepeived & perfect ovation. Each island seemed to vie with the other in 
ving bim an enthusiastic welcome. Prioce Alfred is now anxious! 
d for. It is d that the Prince of Wales will be int. 
tiated this year in Freemasonry. —Punch says that Resignation is 
the cardiual virtue that the Pope wants. The notorious Maan 
Singb, dacoit and murderer, say the North West Gazelle, expiated bis nu- 
merous crimes on the gallows at Etawah on the 26th of Nov. Previous 
to being turned off, he exhorted the bystanders to unite and clear the 
country of the cursed British, and spoke at considerable Jength on this 
subject, so deer to bis beart. —The contractors for the new bronze 
coloage are Meserr, Boultco and Watt, of the Sobo Mint, at Birmingham, 
where the work ie carried on. The total quantity to be made by them 
in the course of the next two years and a half is stated to amount to 
1,800 tons—a speed which involves the striking of 400,000 pieces per day 
on an average during the whole time. —A short time since, we 
mentioned that the Spray, a yacht of 20 tons, bad arrived at Madeira, on 
her wey from England to Australia. We bave sioce learnt with great 
pleasure, that she reached the Cape of Good Hope on 15th of Nov. 
—The Bullarat, of London, arrived lately in England, in 102 daye 
from Shanghai. This ie one of the quickest passages ever made, egpe- 
cially as sbe came down the China teas against the monsoon.— 
Prince Alfred retarned to Osborne, on the 7ib inet., from bis visit to 
meny.——-——A frightful accident lately took place at Astley’s. 
One of the vight watchers of the theatre while going the rounds wes at- 
tacked by a liov, which had got out of his cage, and killed after being 
dreadfully lacerated. 
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Ovituary. 


Sm Psrer Farnparny.—Sir Peter Fairbairn, Kaight, of Woodsley- 


house, Leeds, who has been extremely ill for the last two monthe, ex- | *24 


pired at bis residence at ao early hour yesterday morning, in the 624 

sar of hisage. Sir Peter Feirbairn, youngest son of the late Mr. An- 
ad Fairbairn, wae born on the 11th of September, 1799, at Kelso, in 
Roxburgbebire. Mr. Andrew Fairbairn bad a large family, of whom 
only three now survive—Mr. William Fairbairn, of Manchester and two 
daugh'«rs. Asan inventor and improver of machinery applied to the 
useful arte, Sir Peter stands bigh in the estimation of bis country, which 
opinion is endorsed by the whole mechsn'cal world, for his machines are 
known and appreciated in every part of tbe globe where such imple- 
ments are required. He was one of the improvers of the roving-frame, 
and ascisted Mr. Heary Houldeworth iu the application of the differential 
motion to admirably adaptcd and co usefully employed in that machine. 
Although cot the original inventor, be it was, at any rate, who worked 
out and rendered ly valuable the motion known by the name of 
“ screw-gill,” by making it of easy practical application. He, moreover, 
intreduced the rotary gill, which has been most extensively applied ia 
tow machinery. There improvements effected almost a revolution in 
flax and bhewp-preparing machinery, and enabled spinners to prodace 
@ very superior article at lees cost than formerly, although trom the 
tame quality or material. In addition to the above, Sir Peter had of Jate 
= — largely into the construction of eogineering tools of all 

jones. 

At tbe beginning of the Crimean war the firm of which he was the b 
was invited by the English Governmcat to commence making ny 
tools, and bas since constructed a large uomber of machines for the manu- 
factare of fire-arms aud other warlike implements both at Woolwich aod 
Eofeld. Sir Peter for many years took ao ective part in the locel affairs 
of Leeds, and his fellow-towosmen showing their appreciation of his 
character and conduct by electing him a member of the corporation, or 
“local Parliament ’—first, as a councillor for one of the largest wards 

Je 


ppoint- 
ye} meget 


e ted bis experiments to solve the great problem of cheap print- 
io paper with an ingenuity and perseverence wortby of the highest ad- 
miratioa. It reads us a cad lesson as to the uncertainty of all haman 
echemes, to see one in the flower of manhood thus suddenly cut off, afer 
spending years of labour and anxiety, at the very moment when he 
deemed success had crown life-purpose, and a rich reward for bis 
exertions was about to be — Toronto Globe. 

Tur Countess or Eoiivron.—We have to announce the death of this 
lady at Ediobargh. Her late ladyship, Adela Caroline Harriet, was the 
only dangbter of the Earl and Countess of Essex, and was born 4th 
Marob, 1828, She was married at Dublin in 1858 to the Earl of Eglin- 
ton, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, being his lordzhip’s second wife. 
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We believe she leaves iseue an only chi'd. 


Lota Montez.—This notorious woman died in the neighbourbood of 
this city, last week. Such portions of her wild career as bad any infla- 
ence on public affairs in Bavaria are well known to the public. Other- 
wise, we do not think it desirable to narrate the adventures of the unfor- 
tanates of her class, however prominent the position they may assume. 


Col. H. C. Streatfield, retingd full pay 87th Foot. His professional services 
were chiefly, if not wholly, ned to India. He served in the Mahratta cam- 
of 1804 and two following years, including the assault of Bho 
the Grenadiers of the 65th. He was also present at the captore of 
France in 1810; and also served during the Mabratta campaign of 1817 and 
1816.—In London, General Goldsmid. The General entered army as cornet 
in the 12th ~~ Dragoons, and the following year proceeded on active service 
ia the Peninsula, where he continued to serve until the close of the war in 1814. 
—In London, Lieut.-Colonol J. Paterson, late Commanding 34 Regt.—At Fare- 
ham, Hampshire, J. Beardmore, Esq., Captain of the Hampshire Militia 
Artillery, a Magistrate and Depaty-Lieut. of the county oat formerly High 
Sheriff of the same.—At Brix , Devon, the Rev. Holdsworth, A.M., 
51 years vicar of Brixham-with-Churston-Ferrers, and senior prebend of Exeter 
Cathedral._At Bath, Richd. Halliday,’E+q., R.N.—At Brighton, Lieat.-Gen. 
Seer, CB, K.H., Colonel of a Royal W: ish Fusiliers.—At Wiesbad 
eS * 


in the service, and was severely wounded at the storming of San Sebas- 
se Royal Artillery —- at Ly wry 2, 
recent severe snow storm, erected a snow fort of | dimensions, 
This was defended by one party and stormed by another. To take the 
fort, however, the assailants bad to employ gunpowder. The head- 
uarters of the Iodian Army will be at Simla next year.——Sir Hugh 
bas appointed the Hon. Captain Hare te act as A.D.C. on his Staff. 
——Major Grey, 63rd Regt., has assumed the command of H. M.’s 
in New Brunswick, v. Lt-Col. Gosset, R.E., ordered home.——Ca) 
Grey, R.E., bas arrived at St. Joho, N.B., and assumed the command of 
that garrison.——The Celt, which arrived at Plymouth on the 29th alt., 
brought among her parsengers Maj. Mansell and Assist-Surg Crisp, 59th, 
and Capt. Hall, i3th Regiments ——Latest accounts from the Cape of 
Good Hope mention that the 13th and 59th Regts. were holding them- 
selves in readiness to proceed to New Zealand.——A short time since, 
Lieut. Reade of the 620d Regt., was presented with a beautiful gold 
watch and chain at Halifax, by the Scottish Volunteer Company at that 
place, as a mark of their appreciation of his services as Drill Iastractor, 
and of their esteem for him as a gentleman——Four officers have been 
brought to trial in India, for the outrages committed at Cairo, in 
some months since at one of the ues.——The appointment of ¢ 
paymaster to the RI. Artil. and Ri. Page. at Woolwich, which bas been 
held for some time past by Maj. Marvin, R.A, is about to be abolished. 
The payment will in future be made by the respective brigade pay- 
masters. Major Marvin wil! in consequence withdraw from the service 
on a retiring pension, to which his long services entitle him. 


War-Orrice, Jan. 4.—2d Drag Gds: Lt Barnes per to ret from service by 
sale of hiscom. 5th: J D Bourne to be Cor b-p, v Darley, who ret. 6th Drags: 
J 8G Smith to be Cor b-p. 9th Lt Drags: Cor Hall is perto res. 14th: 
Eag'e to be Lt w-p, v Dew, dec. Ri Artil: Lt Eden to be 
who res. Gent Cadets to be Lts: C M 4 
Stewart, H G Pilleau, T C Cooke, J S Foster, C Bent, J 
man, F W L Morier, H W Rooke, GC Davie, H B R Harvey 
M‘Clintock, P Harrison, an yal E 
rank to be Lts with per rank: 
and Bailey. Gent Cadets to 
J Castle. Coldstream Gds: 


pt 

En Eyre, 73d Ft, to be En and 
esturme, whoex. 2d: G Cox, 

Clancy, who ret; En Boultbee to 

Mil Col, to be Ea w-p, v Smith 

strong, dec; Lt Burke to pt w- 

to be fab ret te pity 

Qrtrmr, to be Lt, v Connell, app 

be Lt b-p, v M'Loughlia, who ret. 

be En w-p. 44th: Lt Trimmer to be I 0 2 

Unatt, to be Capt, v Chandler, who : Staff Assist-Surg 

Chappell, MD, to be Assist Surg, v J app toSt. 54th: 

Lambard to be Lt b-p, v Gal Ww Hazen to be Capt b-p, 

‘th: 
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the 

\. . Pery, youngest son of Edmond Henry, late Earl of Limerick.—At 
East Molesey, Surrey, in the 96th year of his age, W. Pennell, Esq.. former! 
H.B.M. Consul-General for the Empire of Brazil._At Upper Nutwell, Devon, 
C. Harvest Isaacson, Esq., formerly of the 51st Regt. of Foot, and late Adjutant 
of the Royal Brecknock Militia. The deceased was one of the few surviving 
officers who served in the Peninsular War and in the field of Waterloo.—At 
Shanghai, Lieut. H. C. Lees, R.N., H.M.S. Centaur.—At Port Glasgow, John 
Wood, who was not less eminent as a ship-builder than for his ingenuity and 
scientific attainments.—At G w, Mr. Webster, an actor wel) known 
in the delineation of a certain c racters, such as Dandie Din- 
mount, and King James in the “ Fortunes of Nigel.”—In Spain, where he was 
travelling for the benefit of his health, Dr. J. W. Noble, M.P. for Leicester. 


Appoturmenrs. 


The Right Hon, Sidpey Herbert, M.P., is about to be sammoned to the 
bay House by the title of Lord Herbert of Lea, in the county of Wilte, 
in the peera, 
wood Moncrieff, Bart., D.D., to be Secretary to H. M.’s sole and only 
Master Printers in Scotland, commonly called Secretary to the Bible 
Board, in the rcom of Dr. J. Robertson, 1 . 
Eeq., to be a member of the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia. Andrew 
Nicol, Eeq., to be a member of the Legislative Council of lon.—— 
Arthur Heary Paget, E:q, to be Page of Honour to Her ve 
i Secretary of State for India has appointed Me 

Sir Napier, 


K.C.BR., Bengal Eogineer, 
Council of the Governor-General of India, i 
J. pa em igi G.C.B., be ~ elroes » 
one of the Managers of the General p= 
Cast, to be oce of the Dachess of Cambri 
Barttelot, ‘a staunch supporter of Church and ; 
without opposition to fill the vacancy caused in the represen 
West Sussex, by Lord March's accession to the Dakedom of Richmond. 
Tus New Pser.—The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, who bas been called 
by the Crown to the House of Peers, is the eon of the 11th Earl of Pem- 
broke, and was born on the 16th of September, 1810, He married on the 
12th of August, 1846, Elizabeth, daughter of Major-General Charles Ashe 
a’Court, and niece of Lord Heytesbury. He was educated at Harrow, 
and afterwards entered Oriel College, Oxford, in which University he 
uated in 1831, taking a fourth claes in classics. At the same time 
r. W. E. Gladstone, of Chriet’s Cburcb, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, took a “double first,” Mr. F. D. Maurice, of Exeter College 
whose name has of late been 20 much before the public), and Dr. Robert 
hillimore taking respectively a second class in classics. His first con- 
nexion with official life was under Sir Robert Peel’s Government in 1841, 
when he was appointed Secretary to the Admiralty, the duties of which 
office he discharged until February, 1845, when be became Secretary for 
War. In this department he continued anti! July, 1846, when Sir Ro- 
bert Peel went out of office and Lord Jobn Rasseil formed an adminis- 
tration. In December, 1852, when the late Earl of Aberdeen became the 
head of the Government, Mr. Herbert returned to the War-office and dis- 
charged the duties of Secre antil the administration broke up, Hav- 
ing held for a few weeks the office of Colonial wen he was appointed 
Minister of War under Lord Palmerston’s administration, and ia that po- 
sition he remains at the preéent time. He bas represented the eouthern 
division of Wiltshire uninterraptedly since 1832. 


Arnty. 

Ixpiuay Anmy.—An iwporiant notification appears ia our last 
concerning the transformation of the whole of the Bombay Cavalry into 
Irregular or Sillidar regiments. Out of ten corps now on service four- 
teen new regiments wil! be made, and each of these {will be officered by 
four English officers, besides the doctor. The arrangements as to pay 

pensions are exceedingly liberal, and, if equal generosity be shown 
at every step in the regeneration of the army, none can truly declare 


sirable,—that is to say, if we are to accept on this subject the opinions of 
General Jacob and other distinguished officers of the Bombay army.— 


The whole of the Regular Native Cavalry of the Bombay Army is to 
be forthwith broken up and remodelled on the Silladarsystem. The 
cavalry of the Bombay Army consists of the following corps oe 
—Ilst Regiment Bombay Light Cavalry (Lancers), 500 men ; 2d ditto, 
500 men ; 3d ditto, 500 men. ar—Poona Irre Horse, 756 
men ; lst Scinde Irregular Horse, 800 men ; 2d ditto, 800 men ; 3d ditto, 
800 men ; Ist Southern Mabratta Horse, 713 men ; 2d ditto, 713 men; 
Guzerat Irregular Horse, 800 men. Total, 10 corps and 6,882 men. 
These ten regiments are now converted into fourteen, of the respective 
strength of 300 Sowars each, upon the Silladar system througboat, as fol- 
lows: lst Bombay Cavalry (Lancers), 2d ditto, 34 ditto, 4th Poona 
Horse, 5th ditto, 6ch Gazerat Horse, 7th ditto, 8th Scinde Horse, 9:b 
ditto, 10th ditto, 11th ditto, 12th Mabratta Horse, 13:h ditto, 14th ditto. 
The establishment of Earopean officers for each corps will be as follows : 
1 commandant, 1 second in command, | sabaltern, 1 adjatant, 1 medical 
officer, with 68 native sub and petty officers. For further particalars of 
the change, which will reduce the strength of the cavairy arm of our 
service by 1,200 to 1,500 men, and its cost indefinitely, we must refer 
our ry to the general order upon the sabject given below. 
This is a change which has long been advocated by our most able mili- 
tary reformers. We shall now be spared the sight of native 

and bound up in a costume distasteful and foreign to 
habits, and destructive to their 
looked very well, bat we can well co 
when we thiok of the 
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War Orrice, Jan. 8.—. — Promotions to take 
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Atkinson, 
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Loss or Tus “ Camriia’”’ Conrinmep.—The ramonr that the Camilla, 16 
sailing sloop-of-war, with all on board was lost, off the coast of Japan 
we are sorry to say, confirmed. She was etruck by a typhoon, on the 
passage from Hakodadi to Kanagawa, and went down. The following is 
a list of her officers :—Commander, Geo. T. Colville ; Liewds., A. H. Fitz- 
roy, and G. ©. B. Wither ; Master, W. H. Moore ; Surgeon, H. Girvan; 
Paymaster, C, W. Roache ; Mate, B. A. A. Capel ; Aasist.-Surg., E. M. Mor- 
gan. ag 


Adal. Keppell, when last beard of, wasat the Mauritivz——The Brisk, 
on the Say tation, bas recently captured the slaver Manuela, with 765 
slaves on board——The Amethyst, 26, Capt. Grenfell, was paid off at Chat- 
bam on the 30th ult. She was commissioned in 1856 for a four years 
cruise, and during ber service bas sailed over a distance of nearly 250,000 
miles, or considerably more than apy other vessel now io commission. 
She first procecded to Halifax, and the West Indies; then to Rio de Ja- 
seiro, thea to the Cape of Good Hope, then to the East Indies, then to 
China, then to Australia, then to Valparaiso, and finaily to San Blas, 
and tbe Mexican coast, whonce ebe returned to England.—Capt. A. P. 
Ryder is appointed to the Hero, in the place of Capt, G. H. Seymour, C.B., 
who is superseded at his own request.——The ion, 80, Capt. Rog- 
ers, C.B., from L'sboo, bas arrived in Plymouth Sound.——The Triton, 3, 
Po s., Lieut.-Comm. R. H. Barton, arrived at Spithead, on the 5th inst., 

rom the West Coast of Africa ——Tbere are now anchored at Spithead, 
eight vessels, representing a force of 477 gune,and 4,410 horse-power. 
——Lieut.-Gen., J. I. Willes, of R.M., whose death bas been announced to 
the Admiralty, was one of the oldest officers belonging to that braach of 
the service, baving entered the Royal Merines in the year 1804. The 
deceased general officer had seen service in nearly every part of the 
globe.——At the launch of the Warrior, the 

performed by Sir John Pakington, being 

ever entrusted to one of the male sex.——At a recent meeting in 


to Capt. Mends, R.N., C.B. 
with a suitable testimonial, he having been ted 
of the Coast Guard.——The A ty have 
iron steam-sbip, of the same tonnage and horse-power as the Warrior, at 
Chatham, and preparations are iu progress in order to commence with- 
Tbe eecond division of the Mediterranean fieet lately 
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New Books. 

Many extracts have appeared in print—two or three having been 
copied into this journal—from the Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle, Minister of Inveresk, containing memorials of the men and events 
of bis time. It is now republiehed in a thick duodecimo, of 470 pages, by 
Mesers. Ticknor and Fields, with a portrait of the author, engraved on 
steel, by way of a frontispiece, showing in him just that mixture of amia- 
bility and shrewd sense which a perusal of his jottings-down most natu- 
rally suggests. Indeed, this very pfeasant mode of getting at the social 
side of contemporary history is seldom turned to better account than it 
was by this worthy Divine ; for his anecdotical sketches embrace a long 
period of time, and that a most interesting one, and bring plainly before 
the reader not a fe glish as well as Scottish celebrities, with whom 
one likes to confer as directly as possible. Dr. Carlyle was bora ia 1722, 
and lived till 1805,—the pen at this latter date, “having literally 
dropped from the dying author’s band.” He did not however commence 
this personal record, antil the beginning of this century ; and was, of 
course, an octogenarian then. 

Another acceptable novelty, coming from the same quarter in its 
American form, is Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon’s Personal History of Lord 
Bacon, made up from unpublished papers, which the author has studied 
with all the zeal, and sometimes with indications of the one-sidedness, 
that mark the hired advocate of a cauee. Certain of these letters are 
quoted ; and impartial critics will, we think, agree that)Mr. Dixon, 
through them, and through the use he makes of them, has removed no 
alight portion of the cloud that has so long hung over the moral charac- 
ter of a man who in intellect was unrivalled, The charges of venality 
and meanness, so commonly made against “the Fa‘ of Experimental 
Philosophy’’ and so generally admitted to unquesti belief, seem to 
shrink away iato comparative nothingness, under the earnestness of Mr. 
Dixon’s pleading and the cogency of his proof. Perhaps there may still be 
a remnant of doubters; but the object of vindication is in a very large 
degree accomplished.— While we compliment Mr. Dixon, however, on bis 
success in achieving his aim, we cannot compliment him on his own style. 
It is best descri the words of an old lady in this city—spoken in 
reference to a not acher—as “rayther pompious.” The book and 
the subject together supply famous nuts to be cracked by systematic 
reviewers, who have no compunction as to the space they occupy, and 
diverge whither they will. 

History is brought within a far narrower compass, in a square-shaped 
octavo from the Harpers, now before us, entitled Coins, Medals, and Seals: 
Ancient and Modern, Illustrated and Described. The work is “edited” 
by Mr. W. C. Prime, author of “ Boat Life in Egypt and Nabia,” 
and evinces great familiarity with namismatic lore, yet a zeal io 
cultivating it that is tempered with discretion. The real interest 
however of the volume consists in its engraved specimens, numbering 
many hundreds. The progress of art and the changes of taste may be 
traced in them, no less than peculiarities in costume and armour. The 
series of the Great Seal of England, from that of Edward the Confessor 
to that of George IL. offers alone a study, in the quaintaess and variety 
of ite devices. Coins and medals, in this compact form may well occupy 
a place on the library book-shelves. 

A translation of Edmond About’s Rome of To-Day is issued by J. O. 
Noyes, in very cheap and pocketable shape ; but man and book bave 
travelled so extensively through the journals of this country, that we 
need not pauee to criticize them. 

The December number of the London Art-Journal (received from Virtue 
and Co.) introdacer, in its largar illustrations, two anbackoied but re- 
markable subjects. The oce is Paul Delaroche’s last sketch fn ofl, “ The 
Rock of St. Helena,” in potsession of the Queen. It is an upright ob- 
long, representing the fallen Emperor seated in a meditative attitude on 
the summit of a lofty pile of rocks overbanging the ocean. The head, 
and indeed the whole, is sketchy; but there is a stamp of gloomy 
grandeur about it eminently suggestive, and indicative of Delaroche’s 
genias. The other engraving to which we allude is from Turner’s 
picture in the National Gallery, “ Apolio Killing the Python.” 
Poor as Phebus may be, the Python and the accessories give one a 
sense of the large and mystical, strong evidence of the artist’s vigorous 
and imaginative conceptions—From the varied text, which is neither 
better nor worse than usual—tbat is to say, not of a very exalted order, 
we pick out a notice of two military memorials on the point of compk- 
tion in London, whereof we have fur eometime intended to speak. 

Energetic symptoms of vitality have suddenly succeeded to the long 
interval of inactivity, which appeared to threaten a permacent substitu- 
tion of scaffoldings in place of the long-promised Crimean Moouments io 
Westminster and Waterloo Place. Ina the former instance, the delay we 

know to hava arisen from the efforts that were fruitiessly made to ob- 
tain unusually large blocks of Aberdeen granite : but from what causes 
the Waterloo Place Memorial has remained to long incomplete we know 
not. As we write, both works are being happily and rapidly advanced 
towards completion. 

The Memorial of the “ Old Westminsters,” which stands so appropri- 
ately a little in advance of the west-end of the Abbey, is a noble red 
granite colamn banded about midway, yg fem an enriched architeo- 
tural base, aad crowned with a capital of Gothic fuliuge, boldly sealp- 
tured ion Portland stone. Above this, the statues of four royal persoa- 
ages are Geared together—Edward the Confessor, Henry III., Elizabeth, 
and Her Mojesty the Qaeen—the whole being crowned by a spirited im- 

reonation of St. George and the Dragon. The general design is by 

. G. G. Scott, A.R.A., who is so bappily associated with Westthinster 
as the abbey architect, and it bas been admirably worked out and exe- 
cuted by the Gothic scalptor, Mr. Phillip. It must be added that the 
composition of the St. George pore by Mr. Clayton, the execution of 
it however being ty Mr. Phillip. 3 Clayton has accepted the Dona- 
tello type of our i saint ; at the same time his own work is tho- 
rougbly original, as it is also spirited and suggestive. 

ith the Westminster heroes of the Crimea, an afterthought 

to have associated those of their comrades and former echool-fetlows, 
who subsequently fell in the flerce struggles that arose out of the great 
matioy io India. Their names and their devoted patriotism bi to- 
es in proud harmony, and ther they will be cherished not at 

estmioster only, but throaghout broad empire of Britain, in grate- 
fal and admiring remembrance. The monument worthily expresses the 
sentiments of their friends and their country, while it exemplifies ina 
characteristic manner the position occupied at. the present 
day by Art ia Eogiand. 

Altogetber different in conception, sentiment, and expression, Mr. 
Jobn Bell's Memorial of the Gaardsmen of the Crimea stands in the rear 
of the York Column, where Waterloo Place is intersected by Pall Mall 


a 


The material is a cold, grey granite. A trancated obelisk, with project- | Col 


ing bases for the sculptured group and the military trophies, forms the 
mass of the composition, the whole being supported by a bold basement. 
On either side, crossed bayonets and the regimental insiguia of the 
housebold troops are inlaid ia bronze, with brief legends. Ic front, three 
aa stand, as on duty, their “colours.” These figures 
ve been thoughifully studied, and tell their tale effectively and 
well. Above them, ing the crowning object of the composition, 
Stands, neither Qaeen Victoria nor “ Britannie,” but an allegorical lady 
intended to impersonate “ Honour,” holding forth cbaplets in her out- 
stretched bands, and having at her feet the words (trite and common- 
b)—Honour to the Brave. The “ Honour” is by no 

is too small, and does 

ve when seen in front, it is far 
it Street. But the grand im- 


ee ck a ane o ereey beiween the classic ; The 


men great-coats and bearskin shakos. They look 
aa if they had been brought together by accident from the antique and 


of 
up of a small collection of guns 


and mortars, captured at Sebastopol. At present the arrangements of 
these trophies is so singularly unfortunate, that it scarcely appears poe- 
sible there can exist any intention to leave them as they have been 
placed. There is nothing particularly impressive in these prizes of the 
Russian Black-Sea stronghold, nor do they appear to advantage upon 
= monument, The whole of the sculpture is executed in Sebastopol 

onze. 


The literary style of this periodical is not badly hit off by one of the 
London weeklies, in speaking of the Editor and his belp-mate. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall have been long enacting a sort of lit 
“Jobn Anderson, my jo.” There are few things more edifying than the 
affectionate association of this amiable couple in a bookmaking as well 
a8 matrimonial joint stock. They are a sort of Darby and Joan in writ- 
ing and editing—may they be the Bancis and Philemon of periodicals 
and annuals! Their “ Book of South Wales, the Wye, and the Coast,” 
does not pretend to any novelty, as the whole has been published in the 
Art Journal. It is an exhaustive, we had almost eaid an exhausting, 
guide-book—conlaining a good deal of information interspersed with 
sentimental little stories, and a vast amount of word-s og in the 
way of description. The fine flow of talk is, however, on asionally 
iaterrupted by the solid facts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Life and Writings of G. W. Doane, D. D., L. L.D., for 

twenty-seven years Bishop of New Jersey. With a Me- 

moir, by his son W. Croswell Doane. Vols. III. and IV......... Appletons. 
The Life of Trast : being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings 

with George Miller, written by himself. With an Intro- 

duction by Francis Wayland sam. .........000.sceeeeees Gould & Lincoln. 
The Shadow in the House. By Jolin Saunders..................00+ Doolady. 
What We Eat: an Account of the most Common Adaltera- 

tions of Food and Drink. By T. H. Hoskins, M.D............. Burnham. 
Negroes and Negro Siavery : the First an Inferior Race : the 

Latter its Normal Condition. By J. H. Van Evrie, M.D.. Van Horie & Ov. 
The Life and Voyages of Christopher Colambus. By Wash- 

in Irving. Author’s revised edition, illustrated. 


vi 
The Two Admirals.—also, The Deerslayer. 1 Vol. each. By 
J. Fenimore Cooper. Lllastrated by Darle 
The Works of Francis Bacon. Vol. xt. and. XIV., being 
Vol. 3 and 4 of the Literary and Professional’ Works... Brown & Taggard. 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE BY ONE ZEALOUS WORKER. 
The London papers by the last mail contain many appeals to the 
public on behalf of Mr. John Hullab, the great musical “agitator,” so 
to say, whose long-continued labours have resulted in pecuniary ruin to 
himeelf. Who and what Mr. Hullah is and has been, the reader will 
find well described in the following extract from @ periodical of the 
5th inst. 


A ladder with the Latin motto “Per ecalam ascendimus,” mounting 
by the scale (or ladder), stood over the fireplaces of St. Muartin’s Hall, 
lately destroyed by fire, The master of the hall was Mr. Jobn Hallab, 
the most effectua! musical reformer whose good influence bas been felt 
by the people of Eogtand in our day, or in any day before it. His en- 
ergetic hand has beld the ladder by which other men have mounted ; 
bat it has been to bim no ladder of fortune. Even before he was burnt 
oat by fire the other day, he was barat out by zeal. 

In a Kentish village nambering bardly more than five hundred inha- 
bitants, thanks te Mr. Hallab’s seales, the children, the young men and 
women, evén several of the old men who work on farms, have become 
singers. This Christmas, and every Christmas and Easter for some years 
past, they have performed an oratorio of Handel or some other great 
master ; they cherieh their charch music, and they live together with 
their minds awakened to such sense of harmony, that for years past not 
one of them bas been punished for, or d of, offence against the law. 
The vicar and his parish are as one family together. At one of their 
mid-wiater oratorios a young woman did not come in till after the music 
bad begun. Her house had been snowed up, but her father, a farmer, 
bad been getting his labourers together, and they had all cleared a way 
for her, that she might go and take her part in the sublime strain. 

At the bottom of all this, what do we fiod but Mr Hallah’s music 
books? Some of them found their way by chance to Pitcairn’s Island, 
when men have learot from them to make the desert blossom with their 
mom, Year after im Mr. Hallah bas taught classes upon classes, His 
disciples have taught in the provinces with ateady zeal, of which we shall 
best show the force and the effect by an le. 

Twenty years ago, there was no popular taste in this country for en 
thing but dance, masic, comic songs, and sentimental ballads of the 
est texture. Nobody then believed England to be what everybody now 
sees it ie—a masical nation, English then was a tradition more 
than balf surpected to be, like otber traditions, fiction. Now, the two 
largest theatres in London vie with each other in producing it, and we 
have discovered that our nation begets, not only singers and good 
jodges of rong, bat icians and poeers who in the new atmo- 
epbere of national appreciation will know how to hold up their heads io 
presence of the foreigner. 

It seemed to Mr. Hullah in those bygone days that a diffased know- 
ledge of the elements of music would be a great gain to his country. He 
was firet struck by the deficiency, not ia observation of the lower, but 
of the middle and upper classes. When polite folks together they 
bored one another with bad solo singing, and concerted ic was almost 
— because there were few vocalists who could really read music 
ata 

About the end of eighteen thirty-nine, Mr. Hullah, having become ac- 
quainted with Dr. Maiozer’s system in Paris, again went thither; for he 
had heard of M. Wilbem, and he found him carrying out his system of 
teaching on a very extensive ecale, having direct government sanction 
and support so far as regarded bis schools for the poor, whether children 
or adults. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Hullah proposed to the Committee of Council 
on Education, of which Dr. Kay was then secretary, to open singing 
schools for schoolmasters on Wilhem’s system in London ; and these 
singing classes soon grew iato classes for all kinds of persons ; bat their 
growth was impeded by want of a place of —, ample, convenient, 
and not too costly. Saint Martin’s Hall, of which the first stone was laid 
by Lord Carlisle in June, ‘forty-seven, was built ; but, alas! Saint Martin’s 
Hall, io the phrase of the -getter, “did not pay.” It is difficult to 
estimate the value of the work done in it for the elevation and reficement 
of the people. The effort to maintain it had drained all the resources of 
its founder, and ite maintenance began to seem im ble when the re- 
cent fire brought the whole case to a final iesue. Yet, daring the past 














twenty years one bandred and ve classes of adults, of both eexes, 
averaging seventy pereons in each , have been . by Mr. Hal- 
lah himself, and by a loyal body of assis'ante, of whom the foremost were 


Mr. May and Mr. Monk, aod two other gentlemen presently to be mea- 
tioned by name. The sale of musical pablications has been enormour, 
and among these, each set of large sheets represents a class somewhere 
—a single book often the study of a teacher; parents have learnt that 
they might teach their children. Brothers and sisters have taught one 
another. The men in the lighthouse on the Foreland, having got 
hold of one of Mr. Hullah’s mancals, through the exercises to- 
gether, helping and correcting one another as they best might. Others 
bad used, and are now using the book. is a part only of what the 
sale of one copy represented. 
Mr. Hullah’s earnestness and skill were soon appreciated. 

set of his career he was appointed professor of vocal masic at King’s 

lege, where he still, as . teaches charch ein to stadents 
of the theological department. In 'forty-foar, a class of about fifty was 
formed for a daily lesson, on Mr. Haliah’s system, at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Its members were heads of colleges, tutors, and masters of 
arts. The ladies of the same families had their own claes in the hour 
following. In four or five months these students tang gleee, madrigals, 


lessons were resumed after the long vacation, and at the end of the 
year several private choral performances were given at Trinity Lodge. 





Mr. Hullab in this leavening of Cambridge with a sense of music, taught 
ee Se eee ear teresa ee mae, 


attending themselves, several hundred ae Sy ae 1- 
Jab, that a class might be formed also for tik. 

was a class of seventy, to which the women came half an hour 
before time to secare places, anxiously conviog their lesson 


At the out- | ™% 


_ songs, anthems, and motets of rather more than ordinary difficulty. | ¥ 


A class for the a aates had been at work also; and there were | & 
classes for e of divers grades. Mr. Banister, who d 


and when comparing the fruits of their lessons they all helped each 


A more striking illustration of the diffased influence of Mr. Hallah’s 
enthusiasm, is to be found in the resalt of the labours of Mr. Constan- 
tine among the mountains of Cumberland and amidst the whirr of the 
machinery of northern England, among. people famous in these days 
for their good choral singing. When, in ‘forty-two, Mr. Constantine 
began working Mr. Hallah’s system, under the direction of Mr. Crowe, 
at Liverpool, he taught first a mixed clas; of ladies and gentlemen in 
the National Schoolroom at Birkenhead, and gradually undertook the 


erary | following Pound as bis week’s work. We begia it in the middle: Wed- 


nesday, the first basiness, was to get to Ulverston, twenty-two miles dis- 
tant; the way being across the eands of Morecombe Bay. This journey, 
in winter time, had to be made often in the dark, because the low tide 
and the moroing sun would not always keep in harmony together. The 
winter fogs, too, are, ia Morecombe Bay, not very welcome to a lovely 
rider travelling on horseback, and obliged to rely on his horse’s know- 
ledge of the track. Class-day in quiet Ulverston was always a gala day. 
The sioging-master’s horse was sure to be well looked after. For Ulver- 
ston, the town farthest north in Lancashire, stands on a tongue of land 
where there was nothing to enliven its work, but the market-day, till the 
musician came. The four thousand inhabitants yielded three sioging 
classes. One contained about fifty ladies and gentlemen, another forty 
children, and the other was a general class of ahundred. The excellent 
organist kept up the work, aod has conducted an Ulverston musical so- 
ciety from that time, we believe, to this. People came from miles away 
to be taught in these classes. A cart-load of poor children used to be 
sent by a kind lady from Bardsea. A hale old —— walked, in all 
weathers, nive miles into Ulverston and nine miles home again, to qua- 


” | lify himeelf for teaching, upon Mr, Hullah’s system, his scbool-children 


and parishioners, thatso he might elevate not only the music in his 
church, but also the happiness, and even the morals of his district. He 
was rewarded with a success beyond his expectations. 

On Thureday the lecturer went on to Ambleside, a ride of twenty-one 
miles, to a place that is, in winter, very quiet, with its five or six bua- 
dred inhabitants sorely In need of wholesome entertainment. Here, where 


*| there used to be the most horribly nasal and inbarmonious imitation of 


church muric, there is now sung by the people a plain musical service, ir- 
reproachable in taste. On Friday the round was from Ambleside, fourteen 
miles on, to Kendal, where there were four pretty good classes, but these 
did not live to a second course. Sixteen miles on, next day, Saturday, 
brought the teacher to Casterton schools. Having taught there, a ride 
of seventeen miles to Preston was followed by a railway journey to Lan- 
caster and back, to meet classes there, Sanday was spent at Preston. 
A ten-mile-ride, on Monday, to Blackburn, carried the music-master to 
three classes, the last a very large one, chiefly composed of factory maide. 
On Tuesday the Lancaster classes were revisited, by way of Preston, and 
so the week’s round ran for ove of Mr. Hullah’s propagandists, in the 
winter of the year ove thousand eight hundred and forty-three. The 
elementary clarses led to the forming of an advanced olass, for the prac- 
tice of Part Music in Preston, Lancaster, Ulverston, and Ambleside. 
The largest classer, however, were those at Penrith. The same teacher 
afterwards taught in other towns both in the North and West of Eugland. 
At the present time sixty or seventy students leave every year the Home 
and Colonial Schools, and twice as ~ are in training. The national 
training schoole—St. Mark’s, Chelsea ; Battersea College ; Whitelande— 
each yield about fifty teachers every year, teachers who have had some 
musical training. At very many schools—indeed, in al) parts of the 
country—the good work is going on. In Mr. Hullah’s personul teaching 
the interest has been so strong, that eome members of bis first upper 
echool, formed twenty years ago, have abided by the classes uotil their 
recent dispersion. One energetic pupil walked twelve miles to a rail- 
way station, thirty miles distant from ion, on his class nights, end 
was punctual in attend The head of & private echool at Tunbridge 
attended a course, travelling to town for every lesson, and repeating 
what be had learnt to bis own pupils af.er his return, 

It bas been found that the number of le who are supposed to"have 
“po ears” is wonderfully small ; that, while only a few may bave trae 
genius for music, all can learn its grammar, and by patience with atten- 
tion learn to bear their part not disagreeably in madrigals and psulme. 
Thanks to these singing schools the national ear has improved, and the 
national taste has been raised. Witnees the enormous maltiplication of 
concerts ia which the choral performers are amateurs ; wituess the vast 
incr in the d d for musical publications and in the sale of musical 
instruments, espec'ally of pianofortes and harmoniums ; witoess the great 
improvement in church music, and the admission even of chants jote die- 
senting chapele, Wherever there is a large town it is now possible to 
form a chorus at a minute's notice, and it will be a chorus of singers, 
“who are most at home in the best music, and enjoy its performance for 
the music's sake, far more than avuybody can enjoy the act of listening. 

Cente el 
THE GREAT GROUSE QUESTION. 


We had occasion on the Sth inst. to speak of an edict issued by the 
French government, which euthorized the admission of grouse into 
France at any period of the year. The result was an outcry and a pro- 
test on the part of the guardians of British sport. These have been fol- 
lowed by a rejoinder, as appears by the followiag extract from the Fidd 
of the 220d alt. 

The remark bas been so often made as to have become perhaps trite, 
that there are bat few Frenchmen—even among those possessed of great 
intelligence in other respects—who can speak of this country or its in- 
habitants without committing most egregious blunders. An instance in 
sup of this aseertion bas on caught our eye, in the shape of aa article 
in Le Sport, commenting on the remarks made in our last impression 
re'ative to the circular of the French Minister of the Iaterior anent groure. 
The following is a literal translation, the italics in the third, fourth, and 
seventh paragraphs being the only alteration from the origina! : 

“ Several Eoglish journals—the Field, the Santandart (? Standard,) and 
apn the Times—have published articles whereia they animadvert 
in strong terms (criliquer violemment) on the circular of the Minister of the 
Interior in France, which aathorises, withia the territory of the French 
empire, and at all seasons, the sale of grouse as a luxurious article of 


“ Their strictares are especially based upon the premiam with this 
measure in some degree offers to poachers, possessors of engines and 
snares, and midnight prowlers, who infest the mountains of Scoiland and 
Ireland. In their aay eyo they exclaim: The brigandage of these 
pluaderere, who make it a trade to devastate estates, and engage ia the 
illicit commerce of the sale of eggs daring the breeding season, and to 
punish which with sufficient severity our laws are powerlese, is not ia it- 
self enough, bat France must, besides, open to them a market which wild 
faciliiate the carrying on, at ali seasons, of their infamous traffic, &c. 

* For our we think that this wrath is as upjost as it js tainted with 
bad faith or igoorance, for the wrong so em ly deoounced really 
exists only in an almost insiguificant form, if they will take the trouble 
to consider what this bird of passage is which is called the grouse, and 
which abounds io such large numbers at certain seasons of the year in 
the privileged countries in question. 

rt fact, every one knows that the shooting of grouse takes place in the 
month of August, and laste three weeks st the most, At the end of that 
time, and even before the closing of that particular branch of sport, 
which precedes all others, grouse become so wild that it is almost im- 
posrible to approach them ; they withdraw to the highlands, where access 
is impracticable. At length, towards the end of September, igrate to 
and Denmark, and then but few, if any, are to be f where, 


not 
ost the measure adop 


ted by the Minister of the Interior 

that it should affect the grouse, which remains duriag the ordinary shoot- 
ing season on the highest moors, where he cau neither be surprised nor 
netied like the partzige, Bos wemerey yey 41 with a snare or trap of 
any kind whatever. When he retreate to the highlands, he is quite be- 
‘ond the reach, not of the Suu alone, but also of the poacher. 











“ We wilt sum up by saying that, if the ministerial circular relative to 
the sale of grouse ia [Sip denethsertons for the reasons which we 
have just deduced, any very efficacious results, it will not, in reality, 
caute aoy injary to our ueighboars across the Chinas.” 








Now, we bave not eo poor an o of the y of the French 
cadena. who, peltlony the Miniter of the , and particularly 
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days at this epoch of the piece, is artistic and beautiful. Mr. Fechter, 
an actor of great merit, is shortly to reappear.——Mr. Alfred Wigan, 
eschewing clown and pantalvon, bas mounted, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
a classical extravanganza, bight “ Eodymion, or the Naughty Boy who 
cried for the Moon,” which agreeably relieves the seriousness of the first 
, “ The Isle of St. Tropez.” Mr. F. Lioyds has ted the Land- 
scapes to coincide with the author’s Viewe, and Miss M. Taylor, Miss 
Herbert, Misg St. Cacse. Mr. Belmore, Mr. Chas. Young, and Mr. Emery 
make them resonant with mirth. The ascent of ion with Diana is 
an effective, beautiful climax. The practised hand of Mre. Wigan is seen 
in the getting up of the piece. We spoke of mirth just now. There is 
none of this in the drama “ The Isle of St. Tropez,” but there are in liea 
a striking story, a telling situation, and some most admirable acting by 
Mr. Wigee, acting which should be seen by all admirers of the art. Mr. 
Dewar is a promising actor, new to us.— Builder. 


i 


Tue Srars Messexoer.—Dick Turpio, the famous highwayman, ac- 
tually robbed the second Duke of Portiaod withia bis owo park of Bul- 
strode. This daring feat he thus for a bet accomplished :—The Duke 
was driving into the domain in his carriage, accompanied by a few at- 
tendants on horseback. Turpin hastily rode up, having apparently a roll 
of paper in his band, and, pointing to it, he motioned to tbe horsemen to 
staod aside fora moment. Thinking he was a messenger of siate they 
did so, whea Turpin, putting his head into the carriage, levelled the roll 
of paper at the Dake's head, and his Grace perceived it contained a 
loaded pisto!. “ Your life or your watch on the instant!’ quietly said 
Tarpio. The DuM® palled the latter from his fob and gave it to him. 
Tarpin drew back with sundry bows and obeisances, as if receiving the 
Dauke’s answer to an important despatch, and then galloped off, and was 
on the high road out of reach before the Duke could give the alarm to 
his followers.—Sir B. Burke. 


Piccotommnt iv 4 New Part.—A Tascan correspondent, describing a 
visit to that late favourite of the British public, Maria Piccolomini, now 
the Marcheea della Fargua, says :—“ I was duriog a fortnight at a charm- 
ing villa, three miles from Siena, the residence of the parents of our be- 
loved and most celebrated artist, Maria Piccolomini, now Marchioness 
della Fargua, of the Dakes Caetani, and it was by a miracle that this 
dear creature did not find herself in tumult and great peril on the return 
of the Swiss, me that assassin, the too infamous Schmidt, in the 
city of Pieve, of which I will speak by and by. When I arrived at the 
Villa Piccolomini I found all the family reunited. Her sister Laura had, 
on the 8:h of October, married a young Sienese, 23 years old, very rich, 
who possesses divers villas and a beautiful palace in Siena. An heir to 
the family of La Fargua is expected in April.”"—London News. 





Waytep—A Carecoricat Answer.—A man of unblemished character 
was a candidate for a large constituency, and the following means were 
used to get rid of him. Ata large public meeting, an elector got up 
and said: “ I demand the exercise of my right to ask that candidate a 
question. Will be aaswer me bya direct yes or no, like an honest 
man?’ “Undoubtedly, I will.” A most iocautious answer, as the 
reader will say. ‘ Well, then,” said the elector, “ I ask that gentleman 
who killed his wash-woman?” What was the gentleman to say? Yes 
or no cuuld not answer the question. He hesitated, he sta d, the 
oe was against him. He was hustled out of the room; and to this 
day he labours under the grave imputation, ia many people’s minds, of 
having feloniously accelerated the d-ath of some unfortunate, and per- 
baps ill-used washerwoman 





Revotvtion iv Retierovs Sympors.—A_ Naples letter, in the Debats 
of the 24th ult., says :— The Virgin and the Child are this Christmas- 
eve quite revolationary. The holy infant, in almost all the mangers which 
have been fitted up, is dressed as a Garibaldian ; the Virgin wears a magni- 
ficent tricoloured dress over an enormous crinoline, and on St. Joseph 
are placed the moustachios of Victor Emmanuel. The ox and the ass 
strut about in tricolour favours. The three Magi are dressed like M. 
Bixio, and they bave a saiie of majors in red blouses and the tuoic of the 
National Gaard. Francis Il. plays the role of Herod, and amongst other 
pers .nazges are figures of Father 
the Garibaldiao cohort,” 


Mexican Desr ro Barrisn BonpaoLpers.—The British people, we re- 
gret to say, have lent the Mexicans out of their private purses the eam 
of £10,241,650 on bonds. Of course, the megaitude of the interest was 
to be inversely as that of the security, and therefore considerable ; but 
about ten years ago the Mexicans suggested an “‘ arrangement,” by 
which the security was to be greatly improved and the interest propor- 
tionately diminished. In short, the bondholders were induced to take 
three per cent., the mere uct of Coneols, on the coadition that punc- 
tuality of payment should be absolately guaranteed by a ge on 
the Customs. How faithfully this stipalation was fulfilled will be un- 
derstood when we observe that an arrear of exactly 14 half-yearly divi- 
dends will have accrued in January next u this eligible , aod 
the prospect of an instalment is in no wise improved by the little inci- 
dent to be presently narrated. However, for about three years or so the 
interest thus modified was actually forthcoming, bat in 1854 the remit- 
tances altogether ceased, and Mexican stock became wholly uoprodac- 
tive,—London Times. 


vazz', Bertani, and all the heroes of 








Victor Emmaxcet. Rervrys To ais Caprrau.—A Taria co ent, 
describing the recent arrival ia that city of the king, says :—‘‘ He wore 
a common officer’s foraging cap, and was wrapped ia tbe ordonnance ample 
riding cloak usval azaong the meno and officers of the Sardinian cavairy. 
There was nothing to distinguish him from the crowd of his staff, unless 
it were the extreme plainness of his attire, his secure look, aad the pecu- 
liar briskoess and decision of all bis movements. He looked in the very 
best hamour, and was evidently in capital health; there was not the 
least trace of fatigue in his rather burly countenance and stalwart frame, 
ae he had left Naples at the close of a state ball at midaight be- 
tween Thursday and Friday, bad posted all the way across the Abruzzi 
and along the Marches and Romagna, never stopping except once at An- 
cona (where he dined with his lieutenant, Valerio), and accomplished the 
whole journey, a distance of more than 600 miles, in 45 hours, aloag each 
roads as his papal and Bourbon predecessors have left him to mend— 
rather a creditable feat, and which, indeed, seems to do away with the 
space lying between the extreme Northern and the Southern capital of 

a kingdom, the length of which is urged by many'as an insurmountable 
obstacle against all hopes of fatare union.” 


Ivora Ruspen Warer-Proor Varnisa.—A writer in the Scientific Ame- 
rican, says: “I bave used a Solution of India rabber and tarpeatine for 
about twenty years, as a water-proof varnish for my boots and shoes, 
I make the application before biacking is put on, or else remove the 
blacking by water. When the leather is moist, I take the solation of 
India rabber and apply it with a rag, taking care to rub it in; then I 
a the + nh a — y= warm ae —- 7 Pg 0 Ae —— 

process is repea twice, or uo pores of t r are filled, 
and the surplus is wiped off. In a few days afterwards, +s Spcking may 
be pat on, and the leather will polish well. By this met of treating 
my boots, I make them not oaly water-tight, but also much more dura- 
ble, and the leather is ulways kept soft and pliable, I treat every pair 
of new boots in the manner described, and effect a considerable annual 
saving ther2by.”—Where is it to be had? Ed Alb. 


Exectao-PuorocaaPruic*™Barowmren—A barometer on an entirely 
by Professor Thomson of , who 
on a recent exceedingly wet evening, described and exhibited it before 
the members of the al Inatitation, Albermarle Street, London. The 
the table before the lecturer, and communicated 
moephere by meane of a wire passing through the 

roof of the lecture theatre. At the close of his addres, Profeseor 
son proceeded to take an observation of the state of the weather. A 
bright spot of light was then suddenly cast on a sheet of paper, formiog 
of the instrumeat; whereapon Thompson that 
t had ceased raining, that the remainder of the evening w be quite 
fine, and that it would be followed by a jon of fiae days. It did 
not raia again in London for more than a week! It is called the “ Elec- 
hotographic Barometer,” both electricity and photography beiag 

ved ia its operatioa.—Love’s Register of Facts. 








Gram mw Great Barrary —The statistics of the grain movement are 
of pressing importaace. trom their intima'e bearing uoon the etate of our 
money market, We find that the imports of wheat ia Nowember were 
988 024 = against 327,278 in November, 1859, and 273,602 in November, 
1858. The mere increase in the imports of wheat on the moath, as com- 
pared with last year, makes a difference of about ove aad three quarters 
millions sterling in the balance of trade as between Eogiand and 
— of four imported in the moath was 


against 3,729,316 qrs., last year, The difference against us on the ele 
months, transactions in wheat is not less than £3.800,000. The ele 
months’ imports of flour have risen from 3,130,937 cwts. in 1859 
4,327,639 cwts. in the present year, And, as the great bulk of the increase, 
both as regards wheat and flour, is frum the United Stetes, the adverse 
balance is not difficult of explanatios.— Money Market Review, Jan 1. 


A Seconp-uaxp Crowy.—“A strange affair,” says a letter from Turin, 
“bas occurred in this city. The Municipal Council resolved to at 
to King Victor Emmanuel, on his return, a gold circlet, representing oak 
and laurel leaves. Bat there were only six days to prepare one, and 
Italian workmen were not active enough to make it in so short a time. 
A Jew presented himself, and offered, for 6,000/r., a magnificent crown 
which be had by him. His offer was accepted, aud the money paid ; but 
lo! the discovery was afterwards made that the circlet in question had 
been bought at a sale of the effects of Fanoy Essler, the celebrated dan- 
seuse, aud, as proved. by an inscription inside, that it was given to her 
after a performance ia London, by an Englishman who was a fanatical 
admirer of her dancing! Judge of the effect thiscreated. Nothing else 
is talked of in the city.” 

Grace Darurne’s Famity.—The venerable William Darling, who hes 

the greater part of his long life upon the outer Fern Island, 

ongstone, on the bleak coast of Northumberland, as keeper of the light- 
house, and who 1s best known to fame as the father of the heroic Grace 
Darling, bas been pensicned off by the corporation of the Trinity House, 
Londoo, and has left the Fern Islands, in order to reside with his only 
surviving daughter at North Sunderland. Mr. Darling is succeeded at 
the Loagstone by his son, Mr. William Darling, and another of his chil- 
dren, Mr. Brooks Darliog, is keeper of the Coquet Island lighthouse, also 
on the Northumbrian coast. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 628. By C. W., of Sunbury. 











White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





Sotvrioy To Propiem No, 627. 








Graxp Marcu Berween New Yours anv Pariape.rata.—This contest was 
brought to a close last week, the New York champion, Mr. Theodore Lichten- 
hein, scoring seven games, and Mr. H. P. Montgomery (who is considgged the 
finest player at P phia) scoring two, one game being drawn” Much 
credit is due to Mr. Lichtenhein for his successful —— to recover the lost 
laurels of New York, who was twice defeated by the city of brotherly love. 
veral years & Match of two games by corre- 


our opponents. The completeness of Mr. 

Philadelphia champion demonstrates conclusively which city possesses the 
mage player must impress Our bours with the truth of the adage, 
“ United we stand, devided we fall.” Mr. Lichtenhein speaks in high terms 
of the hospitality of his hosts. 

To CorresronpEents.— W. C. C. Your two Problems were duly received 
and will appear shortly. 





The subjoined interesting Game = of the Tourney at the Manchester 
ub. 


CIRREGULAR OPENING.) 





White (Pindar) Black (Birch) White (Pindar) Black (Birch) 
1PteoKé PtoK4 14 Qto K Kt to K 2 (e) 
2PtoQ4 P tks P 15 Q tks K Kt P les 
oBPat KttoQB3 16 KRttKBG PtKR3 
4PtKB4 PtoQ4 17 PtoK Kt4(f) K to Kt (@) 
56 PtoK5 Kt to K R3 (a) 18 BtoK B5 AAS 
6 KttoK B3 Kt to K Kt 5 19 PtoQR3 Kt tks (i) 
7 Castles KttoK 6 20 P tke Kt Qtks K P 
8 B tks Kt P tks B 2RwKBS PwQé6 
9 KttoQB3 BtoQB4 () 22 B tks P Q tks Q Kt P 
10 K to R (c) BtoK Kt5 23 KRtKB toK4 
ll Pt KR3 B tks Kt 24 Qt KBP to Kt 6 (j) 
13 Q ths B Beat 2% QtoK RS tke B (k) 
13 KttoK 4(@d) BQ Kt3 26 KttoK4 

Mr, Pindar wins, 


(Notes by ©. H. Stanley.) 

(a) In 4 position of this nature it is generally better to bring out king's 
bishop prior to making this move. On the present occasion, for example, we 
should prefer—5 (black) B to Q Kt 5, check, &c.—(b) Much better than ad- 
vancing queen’s pawn ; one poist of black’s strength 
ing the 4 open which his king's bishop now commands.—(c’ 
scarcely necessary to call attention to the fact that 
val of his seers modest views, whose in’ 
been P to K 7, check 


, in fact, consists in 
It bs 
white thus marks his disapro- 


to king le 
—(d) This knight has now a singularly commanding position. His presence NDERGARMENTS, 
Ae) it tants all th hts of : the king’ 's mind, U 


The author of the design third in merit, £160 (4,000 francs).—If no de- 


sign worthy of being executed be presented, the first prize will not be 
awarded, and the administration will act as it thinks fit in obtaining the 
definitive design. But in any case the two premiums will be awarded 
to two designe, 

A programme of requirements is given, with a in of the site. The 
theatre is to accommodate an audience of from 1,800 to 2,000 persone. 
The present Opera-house has 1,700 places, The stage of the new house 
is to be capable of accommodating about 400 persons.—London Builder. 





Tae Parocata, Mixv.—There ia a popular idea that every vestryman 
is an oratorical reengrocer, or a discontented tailor, with mean views, 
a loud voice, and an abusive tongue. Some ves may be of this 
order, like some members of Parliament ; bat underlying this sort of 
scum (scum always floats to the top) there is often a solid substratum of 
sound sense and discretion. The faculty of ready utterance is generally 
oa by small miods which have little in them to check volability. 
¢ is the mere parochial orator who brings ridicule upon the old 
system of local self-government ; while those men who do it to it, 
and who are the working bees amongst the buzzing drones of the pa- 
rochial hive, are seldom heard. It is they who do the work ; the others 
talk about doing it, but really obstruct it, and are happily the minority. 
The revenues of the larger London parishes amount to sums which many 
& fall-blown continental State looks upon with eavy. Yet, on the whole, 
these are collected and dispensed with reasonable accuracy and jadg- 
ment. The majorities in vestries must, therefore, consist of men of un- 
sullied principles and active business accomplishmente, who work hard 
and talk little ; otherwise parochial affairs could not te so well carried 
on as they are. It must always be remembered that the shortcomings 
of local administrative bodies depend, not upon the noisy ungrammati- 
cal speechmakers, but upon those who elect them. Parish government 
is cy ee government, and the ratepayers pull the stringe.—All 
the Year Round. 


Tue Lirrte AnxvaL.—We had intended to say something upon the 
subject of that elegant little bijou annual the Post i , bat as 
we mak@a point of never reviewing a book which we have not tho- 
roughly read through, and as at present we have only got through the 
first thousand pages, we must suspend our t. As far as we have 
gone, the work is fascinating in etyle and full of indispeasable informa- 

on.— Punch. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


P. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That have and ha’ in Store, a Complete Assortment’ 
- foopred, sad Nave cow a it of New G oo 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPFAOCTURERS' AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


HOLIDAY CIFT SEEKERS 
Wl find the most recherche as well as popular 
COLLECTION OF 
ART TRIFLES AND SUBSTANTIALITIES 
IN THE COMPLETE VARIETY OF 
PHOTOGRAPH-ALBUMS, CARTES DE VISITE AND 
ELEGANT SETTINGS, COLOUR-BOXES, EASELS, 
PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS IN PASSE-PARTOUTS, 
FRAMED PRINTS, PORTFOLIOS, DRAWING ALBUMS, 
HAND-BOOKS ON ART, 
And other Beautiful Articies, at 


GOUPIL'S, 
No. 778 BROADWAY, Corner of Ninth Street. 


} 


930 Cox & 
SEWING MACHINES, 
REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY, 


JAMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS. 

These excellent, durable, neat, elegant, healthy Fall and Winter articles can now be ob 
— CANTRELL’S. 

BOOTS AND SHOES FOR CHILDREN. 

CANTRELL has a full supply of *‘ feet-covering” for the young, from the Misses’ “ dano- 

tog slippers’ to the “ patent leather” of Young America. 
FRENOH CALP-SKIN BOOTS, 

Gentlemen experience 6 ieee in making. their selections of promenade and dress 

boots at CANTRELL’S. His assortment is very large, embracing an immense variety, 
PRICES. 

CANTRELL sells cheaper and better boots, shoes, gaiters, and slippers than any other 

dealer in town. 


LOCALITY. 


NTRELL’S is at No, 813 Broadway, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, convenient 
Pry 4 residents of the West End,” and the sojourners at all the fashionable 








®?’ 


ot® $30 








AT R. BH. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY, 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 


Fi 34 (atk teaeesistainge 


aukee 
R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





His best po} oS satel iefend his K Kt’ > 

e) move, as us. He can 4 and MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
Pi ir) A very daring move in the face of the fle now open for attack of ed-| A GREAT ASSORTMENT, = 

verse rooks. t, after all, what can those 80 as that immova- At low prices. 


(i) We are by no means inclined to consider 
order to counterbalance the loss thas iavolved, the 


The t play, however, was dou 
tion which will be ill 
ot senate Gt SS 2 Se have a game 
He now 
cupied by the play of this 


place of six hours, as was erroneously in our 


response to in 
from adverse at K B 5, and Kt at Q 7.—* Don't shoot! I'll come down 
if it’s you, Captain Scott,” as the squirrell said to a crack shot “ out West.”— 
this sacrifice as ee, in 


a@ misconcep- 
ectrennd ty St sunt ateve—CS Taking i to grated) CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


peda Fete Dg Ed ng agg he 
was only two rs a A former 
game between these gentlemen having consumed but three and a half hours in OT TE aia citention a renpecttnlly cearemes to the Sallowing cards of Russe Bows, de 


DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
A. RANKIN & CO., 


No, 96 Bowery. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1623. ‘ 





t nicety will be re- 
uisite in the conduct of attack thus iostitated—(j) We were looking over 
We geese when mages wes mals, ond Ganges Be. works hove ed in NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALLI! 
its stead, either K 7, or K B to B; holdin wy a crave vane he now 2 Grover |%= 1 Baker’s 


SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


the Grover & Baker 58. 





A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 8. M. OO. 





drawing up of a design for the new opera-house. 


nomy of the edifice as upoa its monumental aspect. A gen 
geometrical elevation, longitudiaal section, and descriptive and estima 
tive particulars are required ; but it 





is may 
drawings as they may think neceseary. A jury, presided over by the 
posed of members of the Academy of Fine All per 
Arts, in the architectural section, will examine the designs, and classify trom fected tres make the sth 


Minister of State, aud com 
them in the order of their merit. 
those sabmitted, bat as meeting fully the views of the nistration 





515,148 owts quite: 174; 11 Last year, showing likewise i 
Lowts, a great increase. 
For the eleven months the imposta of wheat have becu 5,015,236 qre. 





Tue Parts Orera-Hovse Comreririoy.—The Minister of State, Wa-| s 
lewski, in the Monileur, announces that a competition is open for the 
The competition is to 
take place oa sketches, not finished designs,—rketches sufficiently made 
out to convey the ideas of their authors, as well upon the ow = 
eral plan, 


The author of the design which shall be declared not only the best of 


both as to art and construction, will te commissioned to produce a de- 
fiuitive desiga, and have the direction of the works,—Tbe author of the 
design eecond in merit will receive a premiam of £240 (6,000 francs).— 


tents being pow established by the Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Groven 
oe: Ly = tog Sith important improvements, at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 
mo@: t which Machines, making the Grover & Baxer can now be 
hme et The resch of all, and renders the use of Machines ing inferior 
as sae ip gy ee ieee, and the right to use | mur not only be sure ta 
bey Mechines meniDg the Grover & Baxer stiieb, but sieo tantiapen Machines are made 
ond amped under our patents and (hose of Ex1as Hows, Jz. 
& Baker 8. M. Co.,. 
4% Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, JR. 
too ot t ke, deal ip, or use any Sewing Machines, which sow 
eune 08S esene ton ote known as the Gnover 2 Basan siltch, unless the same 
from tbe Grover & Baxur Sewing Mechine Company, or their Agents, or 
a nt of Seplember 10, 1846. 
ized under ‘heir ove patent, 
term , to make and sel! this kind pd 
piracics upon my seid patent, and will be with - 


and my #8 oe , 
found. ELIA8 HOWE, Ja. 


Machine all o 
y. wherever 
ew York. 
sa See advertisement in to-day’s paper of Prof, Wood, 




















January %6 








FINANCIAL. 


le INSURANCE. 








REMITTANCES! 
UNION = OF LONDON. 
ELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
PRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM Q1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IX 
ENGLAND, SCO)TLAND' 
IRELAND, WALES, 


' TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New Yorx, Ocromen 31, 1860. 





jired risks on the 4th October, 1859. : 
during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1860 : 





BILLS ON;LONDON, 


I 


DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale b. 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


“M ° R GA N & BONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Issue Letters of Credit to Tr 
the World. 





in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


N_ SUMS TO SUIT — AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 


57,576 47 
36,463 64 1,316,113 39 








JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 

NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 

RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


and Cities of 
PORTUGAL, Ha 


BRAAS barrarx, SWITZERLAND, 
. CAIRO 


-TALY, 
SEEEAXpata 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 
do., de. 
OMice in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


18808 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, ONINA, ao. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


BANKERS, 
> Wall Street, New York, 
F CREDIT FOR eT. AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
b the Messrs. Rorascutin’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 











jew 
UNION BANE OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Soca, and’ becka, payabte in Canads, Ni 
. New 
Collected. 





NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
gucs COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
nu. Y. @ CALMBCRRIA EEPRERS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. 


DUEEISS pine tl Reames i gs 


CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N.&J.. 
Ae 93, eg 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 
No. 21 Centre Street, SEW YORK. 
CEnins meee cat teen Be IRON Gas and Water Pipes, Branches. 


lugs, Retort, Bench 
ad eat 


ORRGON AND THE SANDWICH 16 
of each month. 
Islands for sale at all times. 








FRENCH OISPENSING CHEWim | 
635 Broadwav. 3 doors below Bleecker St. 


SHOT. 
DEALERS AND SPORTSMEN, 
SHOT of superior toany hereto! 

Tens 0 which is subjected be Ane) basen poe 

as ; 2d, solidity ; 3d, emooth polish ; 4h, uniformity of size 

yoy Ape ee - at Et 
closer and better effect than apy article prepared by ordinary 

t a correct aim. eajentt Se 
TATHAM & BROTHERS, by 
82 Beekman 8, New Y &. 











IDIFIED MILK, 
fat iscaleasd ete Wa be 


senpoanttogested., Ti is warranted to KREP 
le for Families 





at all the principal grocer 
AGENCY AMERICAN SOLIDIFIED MILK COMPANY, 
73 Liberty Street, New York. 


PIANOS. 
785 BROADWAY, Corner Tenth Street. 
NUNNS & OLARK ABE NOW OFFERING THE PAL Anos OF THEIR STOCK 


« of elegant pianos at greaily reduced prices to close the 
H. WORCESTER’S 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTORY & SALES-ROOM, 


FOURTEENTH STREET. 
COR. OF THIRD AVENUE, ¥. ¥. 


HARPS! J. F. BROWNE 
MARC TACTURER, Bom te Inform his Friends and the Profes- 


HARP WAREROOMS 
TO 109 BROADWAY, ABOVE FOURTH 8T., NEAR THE NEW YORK HOTEL. 


woe of HARP Maid bo Mii "Sou eoreiga abe orn pubtcaican eps es el eee 














RAVEN, BACON @& 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


BE ARE NO FFERING ON VAVOURADES TER A FULL etsy ee 
W*. ly AM gk —— are of our own awk) ~~ 
ase. Sean permission, we refer to the 


co. 








Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, le on 


the 
year, be issued after the lst January 


of the 1855, and savant PER CENT of ot the 
January next, the interest thereon to 
an amount of accumulated prodis of over ONE ‘- 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVUUS, Secretary. 
a 
LOUIS LO 
WEILSON, 


ANTH’Y. 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, 
RB 
JOHN as nnss 


M. 
LL SPRAGUE, 


a kare 
erty 

ELIAS PONVERT. 
a EG. Zeatos, 
Cha Rie STReOKRR, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja, SAMUEL 
P. STRACHAN, JOSEPH “ ona TVIa, 
SIMON DE VISSER. EZRA NY 

A. B. NEILSON, President, 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


SOHU YLER LIVINGSTON, 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 15 Court St., Brooklyn. 16 Wall St., New York. 
MUTUAL WITH AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL. 


GEO. C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 

A. B, CAPWELL, Counsel. 

©. L. MITCHELL, M.D., Brooklyn. JAS. STEWART, M.D., N. Y. 
Directors. 

JOHN ity 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
L. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treesurer, 


+ We 





A. A. LOW. 
W. H. CARY, 
ISAAC H. FROTAINGHAM, 
J. 8. T. STRANAHAN. 
As GER, 


The will issue Policies for the whole term gf Pp 

in profits. ‘ums payable yearly, balf-yearly, ~ — 4 stt _ | canara 
For | year, 8 years, 5 years, or 7 years, without participation in Aa tra 

For tas Wao. Teemu or Lire. Payment of Premiums to cease at any specified age. 


Enpowmert Assunaxce Po.icies. Amount payable at death, or when the assured ar- 
rives at 40, 45, 50, 56, 60, 65, or 70 years. 


Expowsert Poucies ror Camprex. Amount payable when a child reaches 18, 21, or 
25 years, or upwards. 
Axnurty Poicies—commencing at any age. 
nen emcees 12 months, which will be re- 


DivipeNDs WILL Be DECLARED AwrvaLty, and the profits will be issued to the assured in 
scrip or applied toward payment of thair notes. 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 5§ WALL STREET, NEW gai 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000, 87. 

- \ igs FIRE INSURAN po a 

Losses adjusted in New fork, and prompuly paid, without reference 

A Special Fund of $150,500 

Pobeds pre Bow Oak tratines, Gr Repent of Policy Holders, in accordance with he 
New York 

SCHUYLER CIVEN x, Firm of barelay a A 

WATTS SHERMAN, uncaa, Sherman & Co. 


000,000 
COMPANY INSURE AGAINST ses OR aameas 
Household ac x > at the usual 





w WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 

Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 

FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN (ate ll 

which claim to be superior to ever imported or 

Seco kesh, Pe Tae vole camel Se pecs ot ore 
by ‘ 

imported by the Cargo, or at retail, by _— 


JOUN B. BARD, General 
No. 58 South Street, corner uf Wali eee Aer Fore. 
fey | by the most eminent 


pops Reroute FW) BF 
by our circular) a ines Ger ecnligs 


found to contain (as will 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


Tt bas been 








IMPROVED BEKR PUMP MANUFACTURER, 
Ne, 542 Pearl Street, New York. 





Ta" FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
Eshos fe with the req of the lvth Seation of the Act of its Incorpo- 


OFFICE OF THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


se New Yoru, Janvany 15, 1861. 
LLOW ING STATENBNT OF THE AFFAIRS oe 5 
TEs Bk. areue ’ ~A = Sourane 18 PUB. 


Outstanding Premioms, January 1, 1860 
— received from danuary 1 to December 31, 1860, 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... eco 
Tas COMPANY 848 198UED WO POLICIES EXCEPT ON  Canee 1 aND > Fassane yen sun Vousen. 
No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 


Premiums marked « € e+ Earned, during the peried as above, $816.304 69 
Less Return Premiums, --- 86,489 62 


Net Earned Premi $759,815 17 


ums 
Paid for Losses, including an Estimate of Claims ascertained, 
but not yet due, lees savings, ete «+. S4BI10 68 


Re-In,urance, Taxes, 99 023 18 $512,183 76 
ee ence 
$247 .681 41 


ay gl] re 

sund'y Mat ny ce pote al 

“aicae on saeeemmamyiene- ening 
Total Assets... 


of Trustees have this 
ASH on the Suesaaes 
ves, on and 


In view of the above results, the Board 
dend of Interest of 8IX PER CENT. IN © 
the holders thereof, or their legal 


BENJAMIN A, ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


L 


Tr 


LLIAM KENT. 
DAVID P. eemane’ 
BYRON SHERMA 
JEHIAL READ. 

JOHN 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 


WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


Pas 





ERICSSON’S . 
CALORIC ENGINE 
INEXPLOS[VE—ECONOMICAL—EASILY MANAGED— 
REQUIRES NO ENGINEER-USES NO WATHR- 
CONSUMES LITTLE FUEL— 
Is Adapted for ali Kinds of 
MECHANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURS. 
Constantly on band and for sale, at the 
ERICSSON CALORIC 
ENGINE AGENCY, 
164 Duane Street, 
:B. HOUSE PUMPING ENGINES ALWAYS READY FOR DELIVERY aT 
Short Notice. 
Bend to the Agency for a Pamphlet. 





“THE OLD BROADWAY HARDWARE STORE.” 
Established 1810. 


CONOVER & WALKER 


,. 
Keep a assortment of im their line, send to of the city or 
eep eye ee Ce eal any part ty 


No. 474 BROADWAY, 
Between Grand and Broome Sts. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING oe mar 
received 

Pee as ay ees a ares ard rit 

4 &c., of every variety, clamor Sant of RODS, ARTIFICAL 


THOMAS H. BATE, ' 7 Warren Street, New York. 
NNER, by 











jemEEhY. &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 








aT 


THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IX ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH Goons, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTHENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GASB FIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Foreign and Domestic M. fa 


co. 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MOBRIS TOBIAS, 
Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 
Bradbury, 
DEN LANNY, 
IMPORTSER. 





J. 
MA 
SOLE 


19 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and 











= years, can Saanraotante atic jan at 
W, LANIER & 00., E.D, mento” 


SkAW, wOtiRk 8c COLGATE & CO. 


2co., J. H. RANSOM & CO. 
* H, BETTS, RICHOLS : ‘bo., 
a OvEE 480, BELDOR 00. 
Y, BROWARD, SANGER 400., IVIsoN BTOULRES S048 
Warereoms, No. 135 Grand Street, near Broadway. 
PLATED TEA-SETS FOR $20. 
ER. 
ne oe 





FEW MORE LEFT—FULL oor or 61x ome Fn OFF 


aaa. rich tea-sets of new 





A 
18 IT 50? 
YS ET us SOSCTEVENT 82s, Tt 


oe JOADWAY, cor of Fulton Street, and we 
Counct] made a bee line for KNOX 
japanese visitors, on their arrival here from 


MASSER'S 
Five Minute 
CREAM FREEZERS. 
AS IMPROVED FOR 1859, 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
The only Freezer known which is conducted on true fcier tific principles, 


The Cheapest, Best and most Economical uiring less ice and less labour 
cthar,, being ot the ems time the most durable th structure, ond most coun tn to coe. 


Ics 














gcd bare and brepared (fom teak 


ioet Pisntivern bees Liver Ol, war- 
EMAN & CO. Joo. StL and 75 Rrosdwar 


(A TMOSPH! Ic C CHANGES E RT VAST INFLUEN 
the 2SPHERIC C1 and sensations ; 4 ~ 3 all persons 


of mercury, and in chronic ve 

i ‘enuine article so long or lebrated for the cure of the above named 
eee es Suing from sn impoverished, vitiated or inflamed condition of the 

blood or babit of the system. 

















